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Tiik  1’an  Amkrican  IInkin,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
eVtsta  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Kl  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  I’nited  States,  Uruguay,  and  Veneztiela. 
Oricinally  known  as  the  International  Bureatt  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Cionference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  OctolH'r  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  througlunit  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  I'nion  was  greatly  expanded 
hv  resolutions  of  the  .Second  Cxtnferencc,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Thirtl,  at  Rio  de.Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  kotirth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
ilabana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  F.ighth,  at  Fima  in  1938.  The 
I  rcation  of  machinery  for  the  |>eaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  tiisputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  ('onferences. 

Pt'kI’OSi:  AN1>  OkCANIZAI'ION 

The  pur|)osc  of  the  Pan  .American  LInion  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Reptiblics  of  the  .\mcri<an  t’ontinent  by 
fostering  constriictixe  c<K)|)eration  among  them. 
File  linion  is  stipportctl  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
|)opulation,  and  its  serviees  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


are  administered  by  a  Director  CJeneral  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
ean  I’nion  are  organized  to  earry  out  the  purposes 
for  whieh  it  was  created.  There  are  speeial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooix-ration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coojx'ration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  .Ml  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
Ixxlies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
'Fhe  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Bvi.i  k- 
TiN  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

'Fhe  Pan  .\mcrican  Union  also  serves  as  the 
liermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.\merican  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  bv 
tonducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiceial  or 
technical  conferent  es  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  .American  States. 
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HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS 

A  notable  concert  of  works  of  this  famous  Brazilian  composer  was  performed  by  the  Janssen 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  26,  1944,  Villa-Lobos  himself  conduaing. 
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Villa-Lobos 

ANDRADE  MIJRICY 


Brazil,  an  immense  country  which  is  still 
only  beginning  to  be  cleared,  has  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  complex  of  races  which  has  not  seemed 
destined  to  merge.  The  result  is  a  psyche 
disconcerting  because  of  its  changeability, 
variety,  and  many  nuances.  Brazil  shows  a 
powerful  instinctivity  because  of  its  nearness 
to  childhood.  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  is  the 
greatest  pioneer  in  exploring  this  multiform 
and  nonconforming  soul,  and  he  is  also  a 
true  expression  of  it. 

He  is  a  necessary  expression.  Aboriginal, 
Iberian  and  African  contributions  penetrated 
the  racial  mass  directly  without  resistance 
of  any  kind.  They  set  their  mark  on  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  make-up  of 
the  young  race  in  extremely  variable  and 
totally  unpredictable  proportions. 

The  earliest  Brazilian  music  of  which  we 
have  record  is  to  be  found  in  the  autos,  a 
kind  of  mystery  play  in  the  medieval  manner. 

Somewhat  abridged  from  the  original  Portu¬ 
guese,  which  will  appear  in  "Heitor  I  'illa-Lohos: 
Catalogue  of  His  Works,”  to  be  published  by 
the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


written  by  Jesuits  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
l6th  century  soon  after  the  Discovery  to 
convert  and  educate  the  Indians.  Father 
Joseph  Anchieta,  poet,  dramatist,  and  musi¬ 
cian,  but  above  all  apostle,  is  the  greatest 
figure  in  this  early  period.  In  his  produc¬ 
tions,  designed  to  be  understood  by  primitive 
peoples,  Gregorian  elements  were  fused  with 
those  of  indigenous  folklore. 

Three  centuries  later  no  trace  of  these 
apparently  remained  in  our  music.  The 
African  influence  had  replaced  the  influence 
of  the  Indians,  preserved  from  slavery  by 
the  stout  defense  of  the  Jesuits  and  removed 
from  the  scene  by  the  systematic  persecution 
of  the  settlers,  who  obliged  them  to  retreat 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilds.  Music 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centurj'  was 
almost  entirely  of  Iberian  origin;  songs  and 
singing  games  from  Portugal  and  dramatic 
dances  in  the  Mediterranean  tradition. 
There  were  also,  however,  lunJus  of  Afri¬ 
can  origin  and  story-telling  dances  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Negro. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  music  began  to 
be  cultivated  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  to 
acquire  influence  in  Brazilian  life.  Music 
was  taught  even  at  the  Real  Fazenda  de 
Santa  Cruz,  where  Negro  children  were  edu¬ 
cated.  The  first  important  figure  in  Brazil¬ 
ian  music  was  Father  Jose  Mauricio  Nunes 
Garcia  (1767-1830),  w'ho  was  trained  in 
the  tradition  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  A 
disciple  of  his,  Francisco  Manoel  da  Silva, 
author  of  the  Brazilian  national  hymn, 
founded  the  first  real  Conservatory  of  Music 
(1841),  which  was  succeeded  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  (January  12,  1890)  by 
the  present  School  of  Music,  part  of  the 
University  of  Brazil. 

There  was  considerable  organized  music 
activity  in  Brazil  before  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  America  witnessed  the  appearance 
in  our  country  of  a  famous  operatic  com¬ 
poser,  Antonio  Carlos  Gomes  (1836-1896), 
a  successful  disciple  of  Verdi.  His  triumph 
with  //  Guarauy  gave  his  native  land  the 
feeling  that  it  was  occupying  a  place  in  the 
sun  as  far  as  the  world's  music  was  con¬ 
cerned.  After  Carlos  Gomes  came  Ale¬ 
xandre  Levy,  Leoi^oldo  Miguez,  Henrique 
Oswald,  Alberto  Nepxjmuceno,  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Braga,  who  directed  music  into  defi¬ 
nitely  European  channels.  Schumann,  Wag¬ 
ner,  Massenet,  Debussy,  and  Ravel  strongly 
influenced  Brazilian  musical  life  at  that 
time.  It  culminated  in  the  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment  of  Henrique  Oswald,  the  most  perfect 
composer  Brazil  had  yet  produced. 

Henrique  Oswald’s  work  and  Miguez’  too 
were  completely  without  Brazilian  ethnical 
character.  It  was  Brazilio  Itibere  who  wrote 
the  first  work  at  all  concerned  with  folklore: 
the  rhapsody  Sertaneja.  Alexandre  Levy,  a 
more  clear-cut  writer,  produced  in  his  Sutnha 
for  a  large  orchestra  the  pattern  of  a  genre 
which  has  had  numerous  followers:  a  typi¬ 
cal  Brazilian  dance  harmonized  in  European 
style  and  written  according  to  academic 


canons.  Alberto  Nepomuceno  (1864-1920) 
went  farther.  In  addition  to  his  composi¬ 
tions  influenced  by  Massenet  or  Wagner  he 
wrote  music  similar  to  Levy’s,  for  example 
Suite  Brasileira  and  the  prelude  to  O  Gaia- 
tuja,  but  his  songs  showed  a  deeper  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  national  character.  Indeed 
some  of  them  were  a  real  revelation.  They 
had  a  certain  indefinable  racial  individuality, 
something  "different,”  that  impressed  the 
next  generation  and  were  a  happy  augury  of 
musical  tendencies. 

Then  Heitor  Villa-Lobos  appeared. 

His  father,  Raul  Villa-Lobos,  the  author 
of  some  thirty  didactic  and  historical  works, 
gave  Heitor  cello  lessons.  The  child  w-as 
curious  about  the  piano,  although  his 
mother,  who  wanted  to  see  him  a  good 
cellist,  w'as  opposed  to  his  attempting  to 
play  a  second  instrument.  While  the  cornet 
and  the  clarinet,  which  h.e  puffed  at  from 
time  to  time,  satisfied  his  desire  for  variety, 
it  was  the  piano  that  was  his  real  passion.  It 
seemed  to  him  the  richest  instrument,  it 
dominated  and  took  possession  of  him. 
Now  the  erstwhile  child  is  able  to  explain 
why  he  felt  so.  The  piano  is  polyphonic, 
the  cello,  homophonic.  The  latter  did  not 
satisfy  his  complex  impulses. 

In  those  days  he  was  living  in  a  part  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  that  was  still  almost  rural. 
Farm  work  was  still  carried  on  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  laborers  at  the  end  of  their 
daily  task  used  to  begin  a  choro.  This  is 
a  word  that  Villa-Lobos  has  made  known 
to  the  world.  (The  name  choro  that  he 
gives  to  certain  works  implies  in  the  com¬ 
poser’s  mind  a  certain  "form”  which  would 
be  characteristic  of  Brazilian  music.) 

Even  before  this  time  he  had  passed  some- 
holidays  on  the  fazenda  of  Colonel  Agos- 
tinho  in  Cataguazes,  and  spent  a  long  time 
at  Bicas  in  Minas  Gerais,  that  state  where 
cateretes  and  jongos  are  danced  at  every 
turn. 
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His  beloved  guitar  (much  later,  in  Paris, 
he  wrote  his  Guitar  Studies  for  the  great 
Segovia  and  also  a  concerto  for  the  guitar 
and  chamber  orchestra)  opened  another 
circle  to  him.  When  he  was  fifteen  and 
still  tied  to  his  compulsory  cello  practise, 
he  was  being  taken  by  his  humble  guitar¬ 
playing  friends  to  the  great  figures  in  the 
Bohemia  of  the  serestas,  many  of  whom  were 
professional  musicians  who  only  there 
found  the  joy  of  life.  A  seresta  is,  one 
might  say,  a  Brazilian  serenade,  but  freer 
and  more  Bohemian. 

The  child  of  a  learned  father,  a  well- 
known  professor  and  musical  amateur,  was 
turning  out  to  be  good  for  nothing.  What 
company  he  kept!  The  notorious  Cadete, 
a  famous  song-writer  and  seresteiro,  an  ex¬ 
soldier  and  convicted  criminal;  Quincas 
Laranjeira,  a  tremendous  guitar  player  in 
choros;  Olympio  Bezerra,  another  seresteiro 
more  or  less  like  Cadete;  and  young  Arti- 
doro  da  Costa,  a  student  in  the  military 
school — where,  the  story  goes,  he  spent  14 
years — likewise  a  daring  seresteiro. 

The  enfant  terrible  (the  man  of  today 
gives  a  clue  to  the  child  and  the  adolescent) 
was  reveling  in  the  great  musical  orgy  in 
which  the  music  of  Rio  de  Janiero  was  as¬ 
suming  a  definite  character  and  crystallizing 
preparatory  to  reaching  a  climax  in  Ernesto 
Nazareth. 

Villa-Lobos,  a  lively  and  difficult  youth, 
overflowing  with  spontaneous  musicality, 
interested  the  creators,  so  to  speak,  of  folk¬ 
lore.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he 
was  already  the  friend  of  Pedro  de  Alcan¬ 
tara,  a  prolific  composer  of  popular  music; 
of  Calut;  of  the  celebrated  Irineu;  of 
Colonel  Gasparino,  a  retired  officer  and 
seresteiro.  But  chiefly  his  associates  w-ere 
the  outstanding  figures:  the  admirable  Ana- 
cleto  de  Medeiros;  Eduardo  das  Neves,  a 
circus  singer  and  composer  (I  passed  my 
youth  drumming  his  Hymn  to  Santos  Du¬ 


mont),  a  facile  but  charming  musician 
whom  Villa-Lobos,  better  instructed,  taught 
to  give  up  the  eternal  tonic-dominant,  domi¬ 
nant-tonic;  and  finally,  Catulo  Cearense,  the 
only  survivor  of  that  significant  generation, 
an  excellent  singer  and  song-w'riter,  to  w'hom 
Villa-Lobos  years  later  paid  the  tribute  of 
repeating  a  marvelous  little  march  in  his 
monumental  Choros  No.  10:  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ernesto  Nazareth,  the  most  important 
creator  of  popular  music  in  Brazil,  whose  in¬ 
spired  tangos  bordered  on  great  art.  Villa- 
Lobos,  alw'ays  an  ardent  admirer  of  Nazareth, 
c]uoted  the  splendid  rushing  theme  of 
Turuna  in  his  Choros  No.  8. 

Only  one  who  witnessed  the  passing  of 
that  epoch  can  rightly  value  the  contact  with 
celebrity  that  so  exalted  the  young  Villa- 
Lobos.  Popular  music  flourished  then  with 
complete  spontaneity.  It  sprang  up  natural¬ 
ly.  It  was  not  subject  to  publishers,  to 
directors  of  broadcasting  stations,  or  to  the 
makers  of  phonograph  records.  These 
gentlemen,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
thought  mistakenly  that  all  originality' 
frightens  the  public,  and  thus  repressed  the 
spontaneous  manifestation  of  the  creative 
spirit  and  flattened  it  into  the  banality  of  a 
standard  type. 

Villa-Lobos,  listening  somewhat  absent- 
mindedly  with  one  ear  to  classical  music, 
absorbed  with  the  other  the  inflections,  the 
rhythms,  the  coloring,  that  were  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  popular  style. 

The  ba.ss  bugle  and  saxophone  were  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  attention  when  at  the  age  of  19 
he  set  out  for  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuco.  Bahia  was  the  home  of  the 
famous  Canhoto,  a  Negro  guitarist  who  w-as 
enormously  popular.  The  fetichistic  rites  in 
Bahia  revealed  to  Villa-Lobos  another  world 
of  our  native  music,  a  world  which  became 
so  significant  to  him  that  he  took  from  it 
his  three  Dansas  Africanas,  his  first  impor¬ 
tant  work.  This  environment  led  him  on 
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to  Pernambuco,  which  seemed  already  famil¬ 
iar.  There  the  flutist  Macedo  dominated 
popular  music,  as  Ernani  Amorim  and  the 
oboist  Paulo  Dias  still  bear  witness  in  Rio. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  Villa- 
Lobos’  second  trip  to  the  north  when  he  was 
21  years  old  and  went  as  far  as  Manaus  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
macutnbeiro'-  of  whom  I  have  heard:  Romeu 
Donizetti,  of  Italian  extraction,  a  notable 
choro  performer,  who  played  the  saxophone 
and  piano.  Villa-Lobos  returned  to  Rio 
overland  with  Donizetti,  staying  a  whole 
year  in  Minas  Gerais. 

On  his  arrival  he  entered  the  National 
Institute  of  Music  to  study  under  the  capable 
Federico  do  Nascimento.  Immediately  his 
rebellion  at  ordinary  procedure  was  mani¬ 
fest.  Destined  to  establish  new  orientations 
in  music,  he  could  not  make  profitable  con¬ 
tacts  even  with  that  great  master.  He  turned 
to  Agnello  Fran(,a,  a  professor  who  seemed 
less  severe,  but  for  the  same  reason  he  did 
not  benefit  greatly.  Finally  he  asked  the 
famous  Francisco  Braga  for  advice.  This  he 
did  not  repudiate,  but  he  always  made  the 
reservation  that  he  could  jump  the  rails  if 
it  suited  him. 

What  did  Villa-Lobos  comjxise  in  those 
days?  Light  and  inconsequential  things: 
waltzes,  schottishes,  and  so  on ;  many  unpre¬ 
tentious  trifles  which  are  lost.  Some  of  them 
were  published,  but  under  pseudonyms. 

From  1911  to  1912  he  lived  in  Parana, 
between  Paranagua  and  Curitiba,  where  he 
played  the  cello  in  orchestras,  after  giving 
concerts  on  that  instrument  in  Curitiba. 
Then  he  went  to  Porto  Alegre  and  Pelotas 
on  a  concert  tour.  Returning  from  this  trip, 
he  composed  his  first  piece  of  worthwhile 
music  of  a  Brazilian  character:  a  Suite  Set- 
taueja,  variations  on  northern  themes  for  an 
orchestra.  This  was  played  in  the  Clube 
de  Sao  Cristovao,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  a  group 

*  A  le.tder  it:  fetichislic  rite:. 


of  amateurs  conducted  by  Jeronimo  Silva. 

Until  then  the  pressure  of  his  environment 
had  not  permitted  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  composition  of  "Brazilian”  music.  This 
was  forbidden  by  good  taste,  a  refined  edu¬ 
cation,  and  artificial  standards  of  culture. 
Nothing  was  expected  of  Brazilian  popular 
music,  a  field  considered  sterile  and  low. 
No  one  wished  to  descend  to  the  treatment 
of  themes  derived  from  .street  urchins,  thugs, 
or  rustics,  or  from  other  like  sources.  Only 
Alberto  Nepomuceno  detected  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  jungle  of  Brazilian  music;  hence 
his  beautiful  .songs.  They  w'ere  garbed, 
liowever,  in  European  dress.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  rude,  exotic  surroundings  in  which 
such  melodies  lived,  and  therefore  decked 
out  in  French  finery,  d  la  Massenet,  the 
delightful  themes  of  his  Suite  Brasileira, 
while  Wagner  provided  the  frame  for  his 
oserture  to  Garatuja. 

At  first  Villa-Lobos,  who  later  had  so 
many  young  and  notable  followers  like 
Gallet,  Lorenzo  Fernandez,  and  Camargo 
Guarnieri,  found  the  stimulus  of  under¬ 
standing  only  in  Ernesto  Nazareth  among 
musicians,  and  in  such  intellectuals  as  Mdrio 
de  Andrade,  Nestor  Victor,  the  author  of 
this  article,  Ronald  de  C.arxalho,  Renato 
Almeida,  Itibere  da  Cunha,  Brasilio  Itibere, 
and  others.  By  this  time  Villa-Lobos  had, 
how’ever,  found  himself.  Intuitively  he  was 
already  conscious  of  having  mastered  his  art 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  own 
esthetic  code. 

At  length  Villa-Lobos  arrived  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  and  decisive  epoch  in  his  life  when  the 
necessity  of  asserting  himself  coincided  with 
the  need  for  defining  the  music  of  his  rate. 
He  spent  the  years  from  1912  to  1922  in 
seeking  an  expression  for  that  music,  an 
expression  which  should  not  .separate  it  from 
its  sources  but  which  should  be  a  transfigura¬ 
tion,  a  sublimation,  of  the  normal  and  spon¬ 
taneous  musical  feeling  of  the  Brazilian. 
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Villa-Lobos  is  passionately  fond  of  the 
common  people.  He  has  expressed  their 
Brazilian  inwardness  in  every  form  from  the 
violent  complexity  of  the  Noriefto,  RuJe- 
poeinj,  and  Cbdros  Nos.  2,  8,  10  and  B/s, 
to  the  heroic  simplicity  of  P'ra  Frente,  6 
Brasil,  the  Canto  Jo  Page,  and  the  hundreds 
of  choruses  so  irritating  to  those  who  decry 
any  feeling  of  patriotism. 

An  impulsive  man  of  violent  tempera¬ 
ment,  Villa-Lobos  saw  before  himself  an 
enormously  difficult  task,  but  he  had  one 
guide,  which  in  the  course  of  time  proved 
to  be  entirely  reliable.  Some  call  it  instinct, 
others  intuition  or  his  strong  nature,  which 
is  often  capable,  as  the  proverb  says  of  God, 
of  writing  straight  in  crooked  lines.  Soon 
he  felt  that  his  preparation  had  been  provi¬ 
dential.  The  world  was  moving  into  a  new 
musical  climate,  and  rising  on  the  horizon 
was  the  sign  of  nationalism. 

There  was  reserved  for  the  present  century 
the  paradox  of  witnessing  on  one  side  the 
phenomena  of  the  increasing  universality  of 
the  pattern  of  life  throughout  the  world  and 
the  shortening  of  distance  by  mechanical 
means,  and  on  the  other  side  a  growing  love 
for  the  picturesque,  which  was  perishing 
under  the  blows  of  standardization,  and  an 
insatiable  interest  in  folklore,  in  various 
racial  strains. 

Villa-Lobos’  experience  went  on  growing, 
as  we  have  .seen,  without  any  preconceived 
plan,  in  the  midst  of  a  diverting  Bohemian- 
ism,  in  the  full  Joy  of  living.  If  he  felt  like 
composing  an  oratorio  immediately  after  a 
seresta,  it  was  only  the  result  of  his  complex 
nature,  contradictory  and  illogical  like  the 
nature  of  Brazil  and,  like  it  also,  irrepres¬ 
sibly  vital. 

It  would  be  very  convenient  for  the  critic 
and  for  the  historian  if  Villa-Lobos’  work 
had  developed  in  a  measured  and  balanced 
way,  but  his  production  w'as  not  cast  in  a 
definite  mold,  clearly  outlined  and  harmo¬ 


nious  in  form.  What  Villa-Lobos  did  try 
to  express  was  the  Brazilian  nebula  with  all 
its  vagueness,  but  also  with  the  power  to 
persist  and  strengthen.  The  Brazilian  soul  is 
an  inchoate  world  where  moments  of  pure 
sensuous  delight  and  the  astringent  savor  of 
our  tropical  fruits  alternate  or  mingle  with 
surges  of  primitive  barbarism. 

As  a  representative  of  this  primitive  in¬ 
stability,  Villa-Lobos  could  not  be  simple 
although  refined  like  the  academic  and  cos¬ 
mopolitan  Henrique  Oswald;  nor  could  he 
be  smooth,  like  the  poet-musician  Alberto 
Nepomuceno.  Tw'o  roads  were  open  to 
him:  the  first,  to  compose  popular  music, 
the  strength  and  freshness  of  which  skill¬ 
fully  used  would  suffice  to  give  a  national 
cast  to  his  writing;  the  other,  a  free  and 
spontaneous  mise-en-oeuvre,  in  which  he 
w'ould  avoid  only  the  conventional  and 
stereotyped. 

Villa-Lobos,  as  his  work  bears  witness,  did 
not  choose,  nor  could  he  choose.  All  paths 
attracted  him,  since  all  led  to  the  same  in¬ 
toxicating  Life.  Tracks  through  the  deepest 
forest  opened  as  wide  as  a  highway  before 
that  powerful  pioneer.  Amazingly,  he 
travelled  all  routes  at  once,  and  the  result 
W'as  a  panorama  in  which  synthesis  follows 
analysis,  and  even  exposition  or  description, 
w'ith  the  same  naturalness  if  not  with  the 
same  effectiveness. 

In  this  panorama,  the  most  ample  and 
rich  in  American  music,  there  are  passages 
perfect  in  form  and  others  of  the  utmost 
irregularity.  More  frequent  are  passages  of 
frank  but  seductive  Jevenir,  of  a  fleeting 
charm  like  that  of  a  child  or  adolescent. 

Villa-Lobos  began  by  utilizing  as  sources 
the  folklore  that  is  so  abundant.  This  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  color,  sentiment,  design,  and 
rhythm.  It  brought  him  close  to  our  true 
spiritual  climate,  to  the  atmosphere  which 
engenders  our  definitive  expression.  Even 
now  Villa-Lobos  collects  and  studies  that 
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valuable  raw  material,  but  today  he  does 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  usefulness  and  for  an 
educational  purpose.  His  extensive  Guia 
Pratico  includes  almost  200  popular  Bra¬ 
zilian  melodies  of  every  origin,  expertly 
harmonized,  delicately,  subtly,  or  boldly,  but 
almost  always  with  a  sense  of  propriety, 
devoid  of  any  other  intention  than  that  of 
preserving  the  fine  flower  of  Brazilian  musi¬ 
cal  genius. 

The  sixteen  Cirandas,  based  on  traditional 
folk  melodies,  were  his  first  compositions  to 
be  widely  known.  They  showed  a  definite 
change  in  conception,  w'hich  had  become 
personal.  Every  page  was  an  original  work 
with  an  unmistakable  character.  The  popu¬ 
lar  melody  entered  subjectively,  as  if  it 
were  a  natural  element,  a  background.  It  was 
an  allusion,  not  a  theme.  One  is  surprised 
to  perceive  that  spiritualization  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  country  which  Vuillermoz  found  in 
de  Falla’s  Fantasia  Poetica.  Villa-Lobos 
does  not  stylize  a  popular  melody;  he  distorts 
it.  He  uses  it  as  if  it  were  general  property 
or  res  ntdlius;  he  does  as  he  likes  with  it. 
He  is  not  a  folklorist,  but  a  creative  artist 
inspired  by  folklore.  Villa-Lobos,  it  should 
be  noted,  never  reproduces  directly.  His 
imperious  and  highly  individual  tempera¬ 
ment  does  not  permit  it.  His  work  always 
bears  the  imprint  of  his  own  strong  nature. 
He  raises  Brazilian  music  to  universality. 
The  music  of  others  may  be  ’’Brazilian,”  but 
only  Brazilian. 

In  Choros  Sou  S  and  10,  Rudepoema, 
and  the  Momoprecoce  an  irresistible  trans¬ 
forming  force  is  evident.  They  show  an 
extreme  but  not  cerebral  subjectivity.  Sen¬ 
sory  elements  are  continually  brought  in: 
allusions  to  nature  are  frequent,  but  Villa- 
Lobos  does  not  shun  onomatopoeia.  When 
he  describes  something,  however,  he  does 
not  do  it  by  mere  imitation.  With  him 
everything  takes  on  the  character  of  that 
state  of  the  soul  which  Amid  felt  in  the 


view  spread  out  before  him. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  play  Villa-Lobos’ 
compositions.  An  apprenticeship  to  the 
usual  repertory  does  not  prepare  an  artist 
to  express  this  composer’s  meaning. 

His  technique  of  piano  composition  is 
extremely  individualistic.  It  does  not  adhere 
to  any  usual  academic  standards;  in  every 
composition  there  is  something  newly  crea¬ 
ted,  fresh  and  direct.  Therefore  Villa-Lobos’ 
work  belongs  to  the  great  stream  of  the 
Baroque  because  of  its  irregularity  and  anti¬ 
classicism. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of 
Villa-Lobos  has  evolved  towards  that  lumi¬ 
nous  essentiality  which  characterizes  the 
classic  and  is  the  best  guarantee  of  survival. 
His  Bachianas  Brasileiras  are  triumphant  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  admirable  simplification  and 
the  little  poems  of  the  Guia  Pratico,  to  use 
the  modest  and  unreveajing  name  given 
them  by  their  author,  benefited  from  the 
generous  wealth  of  the  composer’s  power  of 
expression,  for  many  times  we  find  him 
sketching  in  a  whole  picture  with  a  few 
discreet  touches  of  color. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Villa-Lobos  is  an  understanding 
of  his  individual  techniifue  of  composition, 
which  makes  excellent  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  piano,  although  sometimes  doing 
them  violence.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
with  many  moderns,  for  instance  Stravinsky. 

Another  factor  is  the  understanding  of  his 
imperious  and  capricious  rhythm.  In  Villa- 
Lobos’  work  nothing  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  sense  of  rhythm.  Almost  always 
his  rhythmical  unit  includes  the  germ  char¬ 
acterizing  the  whole  composition.  Often 
this  rhythmic  unit  represents  the  deepest 
significance  of  the  work.  This  is  the  case  in 
\6-xd,  Passarinho,  for  example.  Keeping  the 
unit  of  movement  is  frequently  requisite  for 
expressing  the  true  thought  of  the  composer. 

Indeed  Villa-Lobos’  rhythm  is  what  con- 
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ditions  the  esthetic  value  of  his  composi¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
difficult  for  the  amateur  and  even  for  the 
great  majority  of  academically  trained  musi¬ 
cians  to  interpret  them.  In  general  Bra¬ 
zilian  popular  musicians  are  endowed  with 
a  gift  for  unusual  rhythms,  but  those  in  the 
academic  world  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
ability  of  this  kind,  especially  when  it  is  a 
question  of  typical  Brazilian  rhythms. 

The  third  vital  factor  in  the  interpretation 
of  Villa-Lobos’  compositions  is  his  power  of 
penetrating  characterization.  Villa-Lobos  is 
a  great  painter  of  character,  especially  in  his 
short  pieces.  Even  when  he  seems  to  set  out 
merely  to  describe,  he  is  characterizing,  dis¬ 
torting,  or  stamping  the  music  w’ith  his 
inimitable  individuality.  In  this  sense  too 
he  is  an  anti-classicist,  because  his  work  can¬ 
not  serve  as  a  direct  model  and  his  thought 
process,  so  changeable,  diversified,  and 
fruitful,  cannot  become  a  pattern  for  every¬ 
one.  Every  time  that  Villa-Lobos  hits  the 
mark  with  a  good  characterization  the  result 
is  a  marvelous  but  inimitable  composition. 
It  is  always  a  fortunate  find  and  never  the 
result  of  rules  or  experience. 

His  rhythm  is  capricious  and  overflowing; 
staccato  cracklings  in  the  bass,  sinuous  sug¬ 
gestions  of  interlaced  or  successive  rhythms; 
now  an  inflexible,  authoritarian,  insistent 
pace,  and  now  a  simple  sketchy  rhythmical 
accompaniment  that  seems  to  have  been  put 
in  absent-mindedly. 

Villa-Lobos  has  tried  to  keep  in  art  music 
the  characteristic  unconcern  of  the  Brazilian 
popular  musicians  with  intonation.  In 
groups  especially  they  flat  a  quarter  of  a 
tone;  this  is  the  origin  of  the  spontaneous 
dissonance  in  his  music.  Villa-Lobos’  oc¬ 
casional  atonality  comes  from  this  and  not 
from  the  teachings  of  Schdnbcrg.  His 
rhythmic  vagueness  reflects  an  essential  need 
for  changing  the  pattern  without  always  for¬ 
saking  the  unity  of  movement.  The  dis¬ 


sonant  instability  of  the  harmony  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  essential  freedom  of  the 
melody. 

All  this  apparent  aloofness  from  esthetic 
standards  arises  from  a  definite  phenomenon; 
the  variability  of  our  racial  psyche.  Villa- 
Lobos  arrives  at  atonality,  at  pluritonality, 
because  of  a  simple  ethnical  imperative  and 
not  because  of  a  servile  adherence  to  the 
modern.  From  the  same  source  came  his 
"guitarist”  counterpoint,  and  likewise  his 
certainty  of  not  falling  into  a  mere  pastiche 
when  he  began  to  write  his  Bachianas  Brasi- 
leiras,  a  tribute  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  in 
which  the  method  of  expression,  frequently 
in  the  orthodox  style  of  Bach,  does  not 
hamper  an  unmistakable  expression  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  feeling. 

The  eminent  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein 
became  the  sponsor  of  Villa-Lobos’  fame. 
This  extraordinary  virtuoso  told  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Polish  review  Muzika  how 
he  became  acquainted  with  Villa-Lobos.  He 
heard  one  of  the  Brazilian’s  compositions 
in  a  motion  picture  theater  where  Villa- 
Lobos  was  playing  in  the  orchestra.  He 
sought  out  the  musician,  who  did  not  seem 
to  believe  in  his  interest.  Nevertheless, 
some  days  later  Villa-Lobos,  accompanied  by 
a  whole  orchestra,  presented  himself  at  the 
hotel  where  Rubinstein  was  st,\ying;  there 
followed  an  hour  of  Villa-Lobos’  music  and 
the  revelation  of  a  remarkable  talent.  The 
enthusiastic  Rubinstein  managed  to  interest 
a  Brazilian  Maecenas,  who  sent  his  voung 
compatriot  to  Paris. 

There  he  had  a  great  succe.ss.  Paul  le 
Fleur,  Florent-Schmitt,  Henri  Prunieres.  and 
still  others  commented  on  his  appearance 
with  lively  intere.st.  Florent-Schmitt  voiced 
the  predominant  impression  when  he  wrote 
that  Villa-Lobos  could  leave  no  one  indiffer¬ 
ent,  that  he  laid  hold  of  one,  that  his  music 
was  like  the  p,assing  of  a  great  sav.ige  force, 
barbarous  but  powerful. 
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An  American  tribute  appeared  about  the 
same  time  {The  League  of  Composers  Re- 
tiew,  New  York,  January  1925),  in  a  fervid 
article  by  Irving  Schwerke. 

Fourteen  years  later  Olin  Downes  was 
writing  in  The  New  York  Times,  May  14, 
1939:  "Here,  whatever  he  does,  is  a  com¬ 
poser  of  genius,  in  his  spirit  fearless,  with 
that  to  say  which  is  his  own,  and  hence 
significant  of  natural  art.” 

Apropos  of  Choros,  No.  10,  the  same 
critic  said:  "We  come  to  this  Chorus  No.  10, 
for  full  chorus  and  orchestra.  It  is  a  perfect 
beauty,  and  fascinating  in  its  color,  native 
eloquence  and  evocative  power.  ...  It 
vividly  communicates  the  sensation  of  some¬ 
thing  tropical,  natural,  impassioned,  and 
10,000  miles  from  a  modern  or  urban  civil¬ 
ization.  ...  To  this  fundamental  naivete 
and  spontaneousness  in  the  present  instances 
may  be  added  an  admirable  technical  ad¬ 
dress,  and  a  form  consummately  adapted  to 
the  expressive  purpose.” 

The  former  pioneer  is  today  the  young 
patriarch  of  Brazilian  music  and  also  the 
leading  music  educator  in  Brazil.  In  1929 
he  created  the  Division  of  Musical  and  Ar¬ 
tistic  Education  for  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  by  means  of  this  Division  has  given  an 
unprecedented  impulse  to  choral  singing  in 
the  schools.  This  is  widening  the  horizon 
of  music  in  Brazil,  since  it  is  preparing  the 
younger  generations  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  music. 

Notwithstanding  this  intense  activity 
Villa-Lobos  continues  to  compose.  His  last 
great  success  in  Brazil  came  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  Bachiauas  Brasileiras.  The 
first  suite,  written  for  eight  cellos,  shows  a 
remarkable  skill  in  instrumentation.  It  is 
a  real  treasure  trove.  That  Villa-Lobos  is 
a  cellist  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  this  suc¬ 
cess.  It  comes  from  his  experience  in  instru¬ 
mentation  (few  composers  in  the  world  have 
written  with  the  abundance  and  variety  that 


Villa-Lobos  has  shown),  and  from  his 
wonderful  instinct,  sometimes  disconcerting, 
sometimes  truculent,  but  always  virile.  The 
eight  cellos  sound  like  an  orchestra  with  a 
strong  and  varied  timbre.  They  do  not  seem 
like  a  chamber  octet,  but  like  a  full  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  The  symphonic  resources 
are  used  with  convincing  assurance  and  dar¬ 
ing.  The  suite  opens  with  a  magnificent 
Embolada.'  This  part  is  irresistibly  power¬ 
ful.  Fiery  chords,  a  sublimated  guitar  effect, 
underline  a  broad  clear  melody  that  seems 
to  sing  with  a  contagious  lyric  quality.  The 
lively  episodic  commentaries  that  are  in¬ 
terspersed  are  carried  along  in  the  bright 
current  of  the  restless  EmbolaJa.  Other 
songs  spring  from  the  closely  woven  and 
singularly  ingratiating  music,  which  goes  on, 
always  with  the  loquacity  of  the  EmbolaJa. 
until  at  the  end  it  returns  to  the  first  robust 
and  imperious  theme.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  achievements  in  the  field  of 
characteristic  Brazilian  music,  here  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  high  plane  of  art,  freed  from  the 
bonds  of  literalness  to  which  it  is  almost 
always  chained,  and  made  the  servant  of 
folklore. 

The  second  part,  the  MoJinha.*  I  believe 
is  destined  to  world  fame;  it  has  a  sweetness 
and  intensity  .seldom  achieved  by  Brazilian 
music.  The  MoJinha  sings  passionately 
with  a  nobility,  a  measured  power  that  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken:  these  are  the  certain  signs 
of  a  masterpiece.  It  is  more  general  in  tone, 
more  impersonal,  than  the  inspired  Em¬ 
bolaJa.  I 

The  final  section  is  a  brief  fugue.  Con-  I 
versa,  built  freely  on  a  theme  having  the  true  I 
savor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  discreetly  syn-  1 
copated.  What  would  appear  to  be  the  in¬ 
evitable  monochrome  of  the  eight  cellos  has  1 
been  avoided  with  skillful  devices.  In  the  1 
recording  of  this  fugue  its  whole  structure  i 

’  A  type  of  song  from  Hortheatlern  Hrazil.  I 

’  A  kind  of  Brazilian  popular  ^ong.  often  sen¬ 
timental  or  sad. 
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is  clearly  seen,  an  unusual  success  in  records 
of  strictly  polyphonic  works. 

The  Bjch/iVias  BiusileirM  No.  5  for  voice 
and  cello  ensemble  is  a  natural  complement 
of  No.  1 .  This  composition,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  that  I  have  heard,  .seems  to  me  ad¬ 
mirably  devised.  Against  a  complex  and 
constant  accompaniment  the  voice  rises  with 
a  majestic  serenity,  with  an  intoxicating  lyric 
c|uality.  It  might  be  thought  a  phrase  from 
one  of  Bach’s  cantatas,  but  the  melodic  un¬ 
dulation  takes  insidious  ways  tropical  in  feel¬ 
ing.  The  melody  sings  as  in  a  chdro.  It  is 
indeed  an  expressive  cboro,  a  lofty  flight  of 
the  Brazilian  soul.  Beginning  with  the  first 
allusion  to  Bach  the  universal,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Brazilian  composer  humbly  car¬ 
ried  him  on  to  a  modhiha,  the  most  Brazilian 
of  modiuhas,  and  we  hear  in  a  descending 
chromatic  progression  the  expression  of  the 
purest  and  most  poignant  longing,  which 
drops  by  degrees  of  heartfelt  emotion  to  a 
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mere  sigh.  The  impressive  Bach-Brazilian 
melody  returns  faintly  like  an  echo  to  close 
the  movement. 

The  .second  series  includes  an  admirable 
aria  {Canto  da  Min  ha  Terra)  which  equals 
that  in  the  first  part.  It  follows  a  prelude, 
a  long  singing  movement  played  by  the 
lower  instruments  and  including  a  curious 
barbaric  interlude,  a  brief  allusion  to  African 
magic.  Its  extraordinary  construction  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  the  rest  of  the  compo¬ 
sition. 

At  present  a  necessary  evolution  is  leading 
Villa-Lobos  in  search  of  the  essential  in 
music.  He  is  always  impetuous,  always 
robust,  always  that  "great  force,”  simple  but 
grand.  As  Tres  Marias  and  many  pages  of 
the  beautiful  G»ia  Prdtico  prove  this  abund¬ 
antly. 

In  Villa-Lobos’  enormous  production  the 
most  important  works  are  not  always  the 
longest  or  those  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

I  must  mention  some  of  his  compositions 
which  I  personally  prefer  or  which  have  had 
the  greatest  critical  acclaim.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  for  piano,  Alegria  na  Horta, 
a  lively  composition  of  which  there  is  also 
an  orchestral  version;  Prole  do  Bebe  No.  1, 
made  famous  by  Artur  Rubinstein,  who  re¬ 
corded  some  numbers;  the  Lenda  do  Cabot  lo. 
a  delightful  evocation  of  the  musical  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Brazilian  back  country;  the 
wonderful  series  of  the  sixteen  Cirandas, 
among  the  most  charming,  colorful,  and 
sparkling  pages  in  modern  piano  music  (the 
great  Spanish  piani.st,  Tomas  Ter,in,  is  their 
best  interpreter);  the  two  beautiful  Saudades 
das  Selvas  Brasileiras:  the  crystalline  and 
delicate  As  Tres  Marias:  the  Cielo  Brastleiro. 
in  which  the  Unpressoes  SeresteiiM  and  the 
Dansa  do  Indio  Branco  stand  out  because  of 
their  spontaneity  and  typical  atmosphere; 
and  many  pieces  from  the  Guia  Prdtico.  The 
two  most  important  groups  of  Villa-Lobos’ 
works  are  the  Serestas  and  the  Choros. 
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Villa-Lobos’  seresta  is  different  from  the 
popular  Brazilian  seresta;  it  is  his  Brazilian 
lied.  The  name  is  original  and  felicitous. 
Villa-Lobos  chose  it  by  a  process  of  exten¬ 
sion  that  is  habitual  to  him,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Choros  and  the  Cirandas.  The  Ci- 
ranJa  is  a  certain  singing  game,  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  one:  Chanda,  chandinha,  tamos  todos 
chandar.  Villa-Lobos  gave  the  name  Ci- 
randas  to  a  series  of  pieces  that  take  as  a 
starting  point  other  popular  songs,  some  for 
singing  games  and  others  not.  His  Serestas 
form  the  most  noteworthy  group  of  Brazilian 
songs  since  those  by  Nepomuceno.  Anjo  da 
Giiarda,  Saudades  de  Minha  Vida,  Can-do 
do  Carreiro,  Redondilha  are  admirable  com¬ 
positions  expressed  in  a  complex  idiom, 
showing  a  never-failing  creative  ability  and 
a  highly  individual  invention. 

As  for  the  Choros,  Villa-Lobos  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  works  varied  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  content,  sometimes  approaching  the 
popular  type  of  composition  called  choro 
but  not  bound  by  it.  For  Villa-Lobos  the 
Choros  are  the  backbone  of  his  work  and 
taken  together  his  masterpiece.  They  were 
written  in  his  full  maturity,  between  1920 
and  1929.  Notwithstanding  the  spontaneity 
in  the  composition  of  each  one,  there  is 
clearly  evident  in  the  series  a  structural  idea 
shown  in  a  curious  preoccupation  with  an 
ever-increasing  complexity.  No.  1  is  written 
for  the  guitar;  No.  2  for  flute  and  clarinet; 
No.  3  for  men's  chorus  and  chamber 
orchestra;  No.  4  for  three  cornets  and  a  trom¬ 
bone;  No.  3  for  piano;  No.  6  for  orchestra; 
No.  7  for  string  orchestra;  No.  8  for  concert 
orchestra  with  2  pianos;  No.  9  for  concert 
orchestra;  No.  10  for  mixed  chorus  and 
orchestra;  No.  11  for  piano  and  orchestra; 
No.  12  for  full  orchestra;  No.  13  for  orches¬ 


tra  and  band;  No.  14  for  orchestra,  band, 
and  choruses.  The  series  is  completed  by  an 
Introdu^do  aos  Choros  for  orchestra,  and  a 
Choro  Bis  for  violin  and  cello.  It  will  be 
seen  that  from  a  composition  in  which  the 
tenuous  voice  of  the  guitar  takes  the  solo 
part  Villa-Lobos  passed  to  one  for  chorus 
and  orchestra  and  another  for  chorus,  or¬ 
chestra,  and  band. 

The  variety  and  richness  of  esthetic  ele¬ 
ments  in  Villa-Lobos’  work  deserve  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  for  proper  critical  appreciation. 
Nevertheless  I  believe  it  would  suffice  to 
analyze  a  small  number  of  compositions  in 
order  to  isolate  among  the  various  elements 
those  which  are  really  most  individual,  show 
authentic  originality,  and  have  an  unmis¬ 
takable  personality  in  the  world  of  music. 

This  first  choice,  perhaps  arbitrary  and  cer¬ 
tainly  insufficient,  is  like  the  pedestal  for  a 
statue,  for  the  real  monument.  It  is  formed 
in  my  opinion  by  the  following  compo¬ 
sitions:  the  12  pieces  for  voice  and  piano 
entitled  Serestas;  the  Bachianas  Brasileiras 
No.  1,  for  eight  cellos;  the  Choros  No.  3 
{Alma  Brasileira),  for  piano;  No.  8,  for  two 
pianos  and  orchestra,  and  No.  10,  for  chorus 
and  orchestra;  the  Ciranda  Xo-x6,  Pas- 
sarinho,  for  piano;  the  symphonic  poems 
Uirapurii  and  Amazonas;  Rudepoema  for 
piano,  and  also  the  orchestral  version;  in  all, 
twenty  chief  works. 

In  these  Villa-Lobos  shows  to  the  world  a 
distinct  personality,  outstanding,  new,  non- 
conforming,  and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  offers  the  music  of  his  race  and  of  his 
country. 

Some  of  V illd-Lohos'  piano  music  may  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Associated  Music  Publishers,  25 
Vl'est  43th  Street,  New  York,  and  some  largtr 
scores  may  he  obtained  from  the  same  firm  on 
rental. — Hditor. 
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The  Second  Pan  American  Consultation  on 
Geography  and  Cartography  took  place  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  14  to  September  2, 
1944.  This  meeting,  the  second  of  its 
kind,  was  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the 
progress  of  mapping  in  the  Americas.  The 
First  Consultation  had  been  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  September  29  to  October  H,  1943. 
The  American  Geographical  Society  acted 
as  host  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Cartography  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 
acted  as  joint  sponsor,  and  organized  the 
Consultation.  Broad  lines  for  the  program 
of  mapping  improvement  in  the  Hemisphere 
were  drawn.  The  First  Consultation  was 
attended  by  technical  representatives  from 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America. 
In  the  Second,  all  of  the  American  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  El  Salvador,  Haiti  and 
Nicaragua,  were  represented.  The  Brazilian 
Government  joined  the  Pan  American  In¬ 
stitute  in  sponsoring  the  Second  Consulta¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  program  outlined  in 
the  First  Consultation  was  further  refined, 
and  specific  recommendations  as  to  immedi¬ 
ate  and  future  procedure  were  made. 

The  nations  of  the  American  Hemisphere 
have,  for  the  most  part,  always  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  more  and  better  map 
information.  The  need  for  maps  of  certain 
classes,  notably  aeronautical  charts,  has  been 
critical  since  the  beginning  of  the  Second 


World  War.  For  while  the  excellent  maps 
compiled  by  the  American  Geographical 
Society  were  fortunately  complete  and  avail¬ 
able  for  most  of  Latin  America  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  the  need  of  charts  for 
air  transport  and  related  purposes  made  it 
necessary  to  fly  over  and  photograph  large 
portions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
Further,  aeronautical  charts  prepared  in 
some  South  American  localities  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  before  the  war  were  found  to  be  not 
only  inaccurate,  but  apparently  purposely  so. 

The  lack  of  map  information  in  some 
areas,  and  the  unreliability  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  others,  called  for  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  production  of  aeronautical  charts. 
The  job  was  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Air  Forces,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  nations  concerned.  The 
series  of  aeronautical  charts  which  resulted 
was  prepared  in  a  remarkably  short  period 
of  time.  Furthermore,  the  charts  are  of  such 
a  high  standard  that  they  constitute  a  mile¬ 
stone,  in  the  geographic  progress  not  only 
of  the  Hemisphere,  but  of  the  entire  planet. 

But  mapping  interest  and  accomplishment 
in  the  Americas  is  by  no  means  a  recent 
phenomenon.  On  the  contrary,  it  dates 
far  back  in  history.  The  voyages  of  Colum¬ 
bus  and  his  successors  produced  maps  of 
the  lands  they  touched,  and  into  which  they 
and  the  conquistadors  speedily  entered. 
During  this,  the  Colonial  Period,  the  ac- 
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cumulation  of  information  gained  by  these 
explorations  gradually  built  up,  at  least  in 
outline,  maps  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Hemisphere.  In  what  has  been  called  the 
Reconnaissance  Period,  the  work  of  von 
Humboldt  and  other  European  geographers 
and  scientists  made  further  addition  to  this 
accumulating  map  information.  With  the 
gaining  of  independence,  each  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  embarked,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  upon  national  programs  of  surv'ey- 
ing  and  mapping  of  its  own  territories. 
Preceding  these  three  periods  of  American 
mapping  development  there  was  mapping 
accomplishment  of  a  more  primitive  kind, 
in  the  pre-Columbian  American  cultures. 
Primitive  man  has  always  drawm  maps,  and 
these  progressed  in  America  from  rude  out¬ 
lines  and  pictures  traced  in  stone  to  the 
maps  on  parchment  and  cloth,  typified  by 
those  which  the  Aztecs  painted  on  such 
material,  and  which  were  copied,  with  their 
original  symbols  supplemented  by  Spanish 
language  notations,  even  after  the  Conquest. 

To  the  three  post-Columbian  stages  in 
American  map  progress  we  may  now  add  a 
fourth.  It  is  evident  that  the  colonial, 
reconnaissance,  and  national  periods  have 
been  followed  by  an  international  period,  in 
which  map  affairs  must  be  considered  on  a 
cooperative  basis  by  all  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  American  interest  in 
maps  does  not  stop  with  the  hemisphere.  In 
many  respects  it  is  necessarily  world-wide. 

In  the  Second  Consultation,  the  technical 
sessions  were  organized  around  five  prin¬ 
cipal  discussion  topics.  These  were: 
geodesy  and  astronomy;  aeronautical  charts; 
topography  and  aerophotogrammetry;  hy¬ 
drography;  and  cartography  and  geography. 
Two  half-day  sessions  were  devoted  to  each 
topic.  All  sessions  were  conducted  as  open 
meetings  of  the  Commission  on  Cartogra¬ 
phy.  They  were  attended  by  members  of  the 


Commission  and  by  other  technical  dele¬ 
gates  and  observers  from  the  participating 
nations,  and  by  delegates  and  technical 
observers  from  Brazil.  Discussion  leaders 
for  each  topic  were  selected  from  the 
Brazilian  delegation,  and  the  writer,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Cartogra¬ 
phy,  acted  as  general  chairman  for  all  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions. 

Credit  for  the  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
sultation,  and  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  its  business  was  carried  out,  goes  to 
the  officers  and  staff  of  Brazil’s  National 
Council  on  Geography,  of  which  Ambas¬ 
sador  Jose  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soares  is 
President,  and  Dr.  Christovam  Leite  de 
Castro  is  Secretary-  General.  The  Council 
also  arranged  an  Exposition  of  maps,  charts 
and  survey  data  produced  by  the  various 
American  nations  represented,  which  was 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  Consultation. 
An  indication  of  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
Exposition  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  one  entire  floor  of  the  new  Serrador 
Building  was  needed  to  display  the  maps 
and  photographs  brought  by  the  various 
delegations. 

The  delegates  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  President  Vargas  and  other  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  Brazil’s  various  of¬ 
ficial  cartographic  agencies.  In  addition  to 
the  National  Council  on  Geography  itself, 
visits  were  made  to  the  Geological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hydrographic  Service  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Gc-ographic  Service  of  the  Army,  all  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  delegates  were  also  given 
the  advantage  of  the  trip  to  Sao  Paulo  and 
the  seaport  city  of  Santos,  and  to  two  other 
communities  in  the  Sao  Paulo  region, 
Campinas  and  Rio  Claro.  In  Sao  Paulo 
visits  were  made  to  the  Geographic  and 
Geologic  Institute  of  that  State,  as  well  as 
to  the  Technological  Institute. 
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PREPARATORY  SESSION  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CONSULTATION 
ON  GEOGRAPHY  AND  CARTOGRAPHY 

The  delegates  are  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  century-old  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 


A  most  interesting  feature  of  this  trip 
was  the  visit  to  Volta  Redonda,  Brazil’s  new 
steel  city.  Delegates  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  not  only  the  offices  and  plant 
of  the  Companhia  Siderurgica  Nacional, 
but  also  to  inspect  the  housing  and  other 
admirable  facilities  of  the  city. 

In  final  plenary  session  of  the  Consulta¬ 
tion,  held  at  the  close  of  the  technical  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions,  many  resolutions,  some 
very  specific  in  character,  were  enacted. 
These  resolutions,  and  the  discussions  upon 
which  they  were  based,  are  now  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pan  American  In¬ 
stitute.  Certain  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  these  resolutions  deserve  special 
mention. 

As  an  indication  of  the  real  interest  which 
each  of  the  American  nations  feels  in  the 


progress  of  mapping  in  its  own  area  and  in 
the  Hemisphere,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
urging  that  each  nation  contribute,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  regular  quota  payments  to  the 
Institute,  an  additional  amount  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Cartography.  The  Institute  was  also  re¬ 
quested  repeatedly  to  serve  as  the  central 
agency  and  international  supporter  of  vari¬ 
ous  surveying  and  mapping  activities  which 
its  Commission  on  Cartography  has  initi¬ 
ated,  through  the  First  and  Second  Consul¬ 
tations  and  through  the  work  of  its  traveling 
secretary,  Dr.  Andr6  C.  Simonpietri. 

At  the  First  Consultation  the  Commission 
was  urged  by  the  delegates  attending  to  set 
up  three  permanent  committees,  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  geodesy,  aeronautical  charts, 
and  topographic  mapping,  respectively.  The 
Second  Consultation  reiterated  this  request. 
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and  further  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Committee  on  Hydrography  and  a 
Committee  on  Cartography  and  Geography. 
The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  to  study  and 
to  promote  the  mutually  profitable  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  two  fields. 

The  resolutions  relating  to  geodesy  and 
astronomy  urged  the  nations  represented  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  speed  with  work 
of  this  character,  and  to  connect  their  sys¬ 
tems  of  triangulation  and  precise  leveling 
across  their  borders,  so  that  a  continental 
framework  of  geodetic  surveys  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  respect  to  aeronautical  charts,  much 
interest  was  visible,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
The  work  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  especially  commended,  and  the  Consul¬ 
tation  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  1:1,000,000  aeronautical  chart 
produced  for  military  purposes  on  a  standard 
sheet  size  of  22"  x  29",  as  the  standard 
aeronautical  chart  for  the  American  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

It  is  w’orthy  of  mention  that  at  the  recent 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  con¬ 
vened  in  Chicago  November  1,  1944,  this 
chart  was  adopted  as  the  world  standard. 
The  fact  that  the  nations  of  America,  in¬ 
cluding  Canada,  had  already  agreed  upon  it 
for  the  Hemisphere  was  undoubtedly  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  decision. 

Topographic  mapping  was  also  the  center 
of  much  interest,  since  such  maps  are  not 
only  of  tremendous  value  in  themselves  but 
form  the  bases  for  practically  all  other  maps, 
such  as  geologic  maps,  soil  maps,  and  vege¬ 
tative  cover  maps.  The  airplane  that  has 
brought  the  nations  of  the  Hemisphere  into 
such  close  relationship  has  also  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  aerial  photography  which  so  great¬ 
ly  expedites  map  making.  Upon  the  general 
basis  of  geographic  knowledge  which  is 
furnished  by  the  aeronautical  charts,  maps  of 
larger  scale  can  be  planned.  By  the  use  of 


the  photographs  employed  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  aeronautical  charts,  and  by  addi¬ 
tional  aerial  photography  where  necessary, 
larger  scale  topographic  maps  may  be  actu¬ 
ally  constructed.  Greatly  increased  progress 
in  topographic  mapping  is  to  be  expected. 
Brazil  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  prac¬ 
tice  photogrammetry,  or  the  art  of  making 
maps  from  photographs,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  map  making  by  this  method  in 
Brazil  seems  assured. 

The  Brazilian  nation  has  akso  done  splen¬ 
did  w'ork  in  hydrographic  charting.  Close 
cooperation  wdth  the  Hydrographic  Office 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  with  corre¬ 
sponding  offices  in  the  other  American 
nations,  has  contributed  greatly  to  this. 
Discussions  on  hydrographic  charts  resulted 
in  resolutions  which  called  for  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Committee  on  Hydrography  to 
proceed  along  several  specific  lines.  For 
example,  it  w'as  urged  that  all  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  essential  to  navigation,  such  as 
depths  and  navigation  hazards,  and  notices 
to  mariners,  be  classified  as  public  informa¬ 
tion,  and  speedily  disseminated.  It  was  also 
urged  that  aerophotogrammetry  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  charts  of  shore  areas, 
and  of  off-lying  danger  zones  as  well.  Tak¬ 
ing  cognizance  of  the  increased  accuracy 
which  modern  methods  of  hydrographic 
charting  have  made  possible,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  hydrographic  surveys  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  greater  distances  from  the  shore, 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  beyond  the 
continental  shelf. 

In  recognition  of  the  close  relationship 
of  surveying  and  mapping  to  geographic 
science  in  general,  the  Consultation  urged 
that  the  Committee  on  Cartography  and 
Geography,  to  be  created  by  the  Commi.ssion, 
study  the  relationships  between  these  fields, 
and  develop  methods  for  improving  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  service  which  cartographic 
science  can  render  to  geography.  The  Con- 
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sultation  also  suggested  to  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  that  it 
create  a  Commission  on  Applied  Geography, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  activities  in 
this  field. 

The  practical  results  of  this  Second  Con¬ 
sultation  are  both  general  and  specific.  The 
value  of  international  meetings,  in  which 
persons  professionally  and  officially  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  particular  science  or  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  can  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  is  now  well  recognized.  Acquain¬ 
tanceships  are  formed,  ideas  and  information 
are  exchanged,  and  this  not  only  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  each  for  .service  in  his  own  na¬ 
tion,  but  advances  the  technique  and  enlarges 
the  service  ii  can  render  internationally. 

As  the  result  of  acquaintanceships  so 


formed,  actual  agreements  for  international 
collaboration  in  the  making  of  aeronautical 
charts,  for  example,  have  been  perfected. 
The  habit  of  neighboring  nations’  conduct¬ 
ing  topographic  and  other  .surveys  at  or 
near  their  common  borders  upon  a  joint 
cooperative  basis  is  rapidly  increasing.  Not 
only  are  ideas  and  specific  information  on 
technical  methods  exchanged,  but,  as  the 
result  of  these  Consultations  and  of  the 
continuing  work  of  the  Institute’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Cartography,  technical  instruments 
and  equipment  of  various  kinds  are  being 
exchanged  by  and  between  nations.  The 
value  of  discussion  and  agreement  in  re¬ 
spect  to  .standards  of  charts  and  maps  for 
international  use  in  the  Hemisphere  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 


Courtesy  of  Robert  H.  Rindall 


PAN  AMKRICAN  KXPOSITION  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  CARTOGRAPHY 
The  E.xposition,  a  corner  of  which  is  here  seen,  occupied  the  entire  twentieth  floor  of  the  new  Serrador 
Building  in  downtown  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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aeronautical  charts.  The  same  is  true  in 
respect  to  topographic  maps,  hydrographic 
charts,  and  other  basic  types  of  maps. 

In  view  of  the  prominent  part  which 
mapping  plays  in  wartime,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  Consultations  on  cartography 
during  the  w-ar,  even  with  all  the  limits  on 
transportation  w'hich  war  conditions  impose. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Third  Consultation  may 
be  held  approximately  one  year  from  the 
time  of  the  Second.  By  that  time  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Committees  which  the  Com¬ 


mission  is  establishing  in  the  five  fields 
mentioned  will  have  so  far  advanced  their 
w'ork  that  the  discussions  of  the  Third  Con¬ 
sultation  may  be  directed  toward  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  techniques,  equipment,  plans  for 
collaborative  action,  education  and  training, 
and  the  scientific  management  of  large  sur¬ 
vey  enterprises.  By  such  means  the  fourth 
period  in  the  development  of  American 
cartography,  the  period  of  international  co¬ 
operation  tow'ard  the  improvement  of  basic 
map  information,  will  continue  to  advance. 


Officer  Ranks  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

FRANCIS  MILLFT  RCXiFRS.  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  M.  C.  R. 


Mv  Spanish  uictio.nary  lists  the  word  for 
an  army  "Major”  as  Comandante.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  is  correct  ...  for  Spain.  It  also 
happens  to  be  correct  for  Cuba.  In  Costa 
Rica,  however,  a  "Major”  is  a  Comandante 
Mayor,  in  Peru  a  Sargento  Mayor,  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  a  Capitan  Mayor,  ekewhere  in  Spanish 
America  just  plain  Mayor. 

The  naval  side  of  the  picture  is  equally 
complicated.  A  "Lieutenant,”  for  example, 
is  a  Ten'iente  de  Fragata  in  Argentina  and 
Ecuador.  His  acquaintances  in  Spain,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela  know  him  as  a  Ten  'iente  de  Navto. 
Chile  and  Peru  call  him  a  Ten'iente  Primero. 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  his  title  is 
Ten  'iente  Comandante. 

Spanish  is  not  the  only  language  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  unsophisticated.  A  "Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander”  in  the  French  navy  is  a 
Capitaine  de  Corvette.  The  Haitian  navy 
prefers  Lieutenant  Commandant.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  the  Brazilians  also  like  to  confuse 


us.  A  Capitao  Tenente  in  the  Portuguese 
navy  is  a  "Lieutenant  Commander,”  in  the 
Brazilian  a  "Lieutenant.” 

All  this  anarchy  bothered  me  for  several 
years.  I  finally  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  had  to  do  something.  The  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  table  of  the  officer  ranks  of 
the  armed  forces  in  the  western  hemisphere  is 
the  result.* 

The  first  two  sections,  the  names  of  the 
ranks  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
respectively,  are  the  key  to  the  system  of 
numbering  I  have  used.  The  next  three 
sections  provide  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
with  the  ranks  of  France,  Portugal  and 
Spain.2 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  few  countries 

'  /  lo  ukc  this  opl>oitiinity  to  th.wk  m.wy 

u((fuaint.mces  in  the  Office  of  Saral  Intelligence  for 
their  ciiiin.ince  in  /nefKtring  thi\  tuhle. 

'The  seitioni  on  the  VniteJ  St.itei.  Ctre.it  liiil- 
.iin,  Trance,  Portugal,  Spain,  anil  tirazil  h.ive  been 
prerioinly  printed  in  articles  h\  the  present  writer 
in  the  "Modern  l..inguage  Joiirn.il,"  Vol.  XXl  ’Il, 
\o.  5.  May  194^,  and  No.  8.  Dicemher  1943. 
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there  is  one  more  rank  between  "Second 
Lieutenant”  ("Ensign”)  and  "Colonel” 
("Captain”  in  the  navy)  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  equivalent  of 
"Colonel”  ("Captain”  in  the  na\7)  has  been 
consistently,  albeit  somewhat  arbitrarily,  put 
on  the  #6  level.  As  a  result  there  remains 
one  rank  below  the  level.  This  rank 
might  be  thought  of  as  "Junior  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant”  ("Junior  Ensign”). 

Only  the  ranks  of  naval  "line”  officers 
have  been  given,  not  those  of  the  staff  corps, 
such  as  medical,  supply  and  construction. 


Lastly,  the  United  States  equivalent  of  the 
"flag”  ranks  (admirals)  of  many  navies  is 
a  matter  of  some  disagreement,  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  navy  a  "Rear 
Admiral”  ranks  with  a  "Major  General,” 
whereas  in  many,  if  not  most,  other  navies 
the  Contralm'irante  ranks  with  the  General 
de  Brigada.  In  general  the  table  is  believed 
to  be  correct  as  regards  the  correspondence 
betw’een  services  within  a  given  country, 
although  the  correspondence  with  ranks  in 
the  United  States  armed  forces  may  in  some 
cases  be  open  to  discussion. 


United  States 


ARMY  NAVY 

II.  General  of  the  Army . Fleet  Admiral  . 

10.  General  . Admiral  . 

9.  Lieutenant  General  . Vice  Admiral  . 

8.  Major  General  . Rear  Admiral . 

7.  Brigadier  General . Commodore  . 

6.  Colonel . Captain  . 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonel . Commander  . 

1.  Major . Lieutenant  Commander  . 

3.  Captain  . Lieutenant . 

2.  First  Lieutenant . Lieutenant,  junior  grade 

1.  Second  Lieutenant  . Ensign . 


Great  Britain  (and  also  Canada) 

ARMY  NAV^’ 

11.  Field  Marshal  . Admiral  of  the  Fleet  .. 

10.  General  . Admiral . 

9.  Lieutenant  General . Vice  Admiral . 

8.  Major  General  . Rear  Admiral  . 

7.  Brigadier  . Commodore  . 

6.  Colonel . Captain  . 

5.  Lieutenant  Colonel . Commander . 

4.  Major . Lieutenant  Commander 

3.  Captain . Lieutenant . 

2.  Lieutenant  . Sub  Lieutenant  . 

I.  Second  Lieutenant . Midshipman  . 


France 

ARMY  NAVni’ 

1 1.  Marfchal  de  France . 

10.  General  d'Armfc  . Amiral . 

9.  General  de  Corps  d'Armee. ..  Vice  Amiral  d’Fscadre 

8.  General  de  Division . Vice  Amiral . 

7.  General  de  Brigade . Contre  Amiral  . 

6.  Colonel  . Capitainc  de  Vaisseau 

5.  Lieutenant  Colonel . Capitainc  de  Fregate  ... 


(No  Separate  Air  Force) 


AIR  FORCE 

Marshal  of  the  R.  A.  F. 
Air  Chief  Marshal 
Air  Marshal 
Air  Vice  Marshal 
Air  Commodore 
Group  Captain 
Wing  Commander 
Squadron  Leader 
Flight  Lieutenant 
Flying  Officer 
Pilot  Officer 


AIR  FORCE 

General  d’Armee  Adrienne 
General  de  Corps  Adrien 
General  de  Division  Adrienne 
General  de  Brig.ide  Aerienne 
Colonel 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
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‘i.  Coinniandant  . . . 

5.  Capitaine  . 

2.  Lieutenant  . 

1.  Sous-Iieutenant  . 

Portugal 

ARMY 

9.  Marechal  . 

8.  General  . 

7.  Brigadeiro  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Tenente  Coronel 
4.  Major . 

3.  Capitao  . 

2.  Tenente  . 

1.  Alferes . 

Spain 


Capitaine  de  Corvette . Commandant 

Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  . Capitaine 

Enseigne  de  Vaisseau  de  I”  Classe . Lieutenant 

Enseigne  de  Vaisseau  de  2*"“  Classe  ....  Sous-Iieutenant 


navy  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

Almirante  . 

Vice  Almirante  . 

Contra  Almirante . 

Capitao  de  Mar  e  Guerra  . 

Capitao  de  Fragata  . 

Capitao  Tenente . 

Primeiro  Tenente  . 

Segundo  Tenente . 

Guarda  Marinha . 


ARMY  NAVY 

10.  Capitan  General  . Capitan  General . 

y.  Teniente  General . Almirante  . 

8.  General  de  Divisi6n . Vice  Almirante  . 

7.  General  de  Brigada  . Contra  Almirante  .... 

6.  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Navio  .  .  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel . Capitan  de  Fragata 

4.  Comandante . Capitan  de  Corbeta  . 

3.  Capitan  . Teniente  de  Navio  .  . . 

2.  Teniente . Alferez  de  Navio . 

1.  Alferez . Alferez  de  Fragata  ... 

Argkntina 

ARMY 

9.  Teniente  General  . . . 

8.  General  de  Division 

7.  General  de  Brigada 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . . 

4.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente  Primero  . 

1 .  Teniente . 

Subtenientc  . 

Boi.IVIa 

ARMY  (No  Navy) 

9.  Mariscal  . 

5.  General  . 

'.  Teniente  General . 

6.  CLoronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel . 

4.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan  . 


NAVY 

Almirante  . 

Vicealmirante . 

Contraalmirante  . 

Capitan  de  Navio  .  . . 
Capitan  de  Fragata  .  . . 
Teniente  de  Navio  .  . . 
Teniente  de  Fragata  .  . 
Alferez  de  Navio  .... 
Alferez  de  Fragata  .  . 
Guardiamarina  . 


AIR  FOKCi; 


General 

Coronel 

TenienteXarronel 

Comandante 

Capitan 

Teniente 

Alferez 


(No  Separate  Air  Force) 


(No  Separate  Ait  Foicc) 
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2.  Teniente  . . 
1.  Subteniente 


Brazil 

ARMY 

9.  Marechal  . 

8.  General  de  Divisao 
General  de  Brigada 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Tenente  Coronel  .  . 

1.  Major . 

3.  Capitao  . 

2.  Primeiro  Tenente  .  . 
1 .  Segundo  Tenente  . . 


NAVY 

Almirante  . 

Vice  Almirante  . 

Contra  Almirante . 

Capitao  de  Mar  e  Guerra 

Capitao  de  Fragata . 

Capitao  de  Corveta . 

Capitao  Tenente . 

Primeiro  Tenente . 

Segundo  Tenente . 


Chile 

ARMY 

8.  General  de  Division 

7.  General  de  Brigada  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . 

‘1.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan . 

2.  Teniente  Primero  . 

1.  Teniente  Segundo  . 

Alf^rez  . 

Colombia 

ARMY 

8.  General  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

S.  Teniente  Coronel  . 

4.  Mayor  . 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente . 

1.  Subteniente . 

Costa  Rica 

ARMY 

General  . 

(>.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . . 

1.  Comandante  Mayor 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente . 

1 .  Subteniente  . 


NAVY 

Vicealmirante . 

(^ontraalmirante  . 

Capitan  de  Navio  . . . . 
Capitan  de  Fragata  .  . .  . 
Capitan  de  Corbeta  .  . . 

Teniente  Primero . 

Teniente  Segundo . 

Subteniente  . 

Guardiamarina  . 


NAVY' 

Almiiante  . 

Contra-Almirante  . 

Capitan  de  Navio . 

Capitan  de  Fragata  .  . .  . 
Capitan  de  Corbeta  .  . . 
Teniente  de  Navio  .  .  .  . 
Subteniente  de  Navio  .  . 
Guardiamarina  . 


(No  Navy) 


Cuba 

ARMY  NAN-Y' 

8.  Mayor  General  . 

7.  General  de  Brigada . (.omodoro  . 

6.  Coronel  . ('apitan  de  Navio  .  . . . 


air  force 
Marecbal  do  Ar 
Major  Brigadeiro  do  Ar 
Brigadeiro  do  Ar 
Coronel  Aviador 
Tenente  Coronel  Aviador 
Major  Aviador 
Capitao  Aviador 
Primeiro  Tenente  Aviador 
Segundo  Tenente  Aviador 


AIR  FORCE 
General  del  Aire 
Comodoro  del  Aire 
Comandante  de  Grupo 
Comandante  de  Escuadrilla 
Capitan  de  Bandada 
Teniente  Primero 
Teniente  Segundo 
Subteniente 
Alferez 


(No  Separate  Air  Force) 


(No  Separate  Air  Force) 


(No  Separate  Air  Force) 
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5.  Teniente  Coronel . Capitan  de  Fragata . 

■i.  Comandante . Capitan  de  Corbeta  . 

3.  Capitan . Teniente  de  Navio . 

2.  Primer  Teniente  . Alferez  de  Navio . 

1.  Segundo  Teniente . Alferez  de  Fragata  . 

Dominican  Republic 

ARMY  NAVY  ( \'o  Separate  Air  Force) 

9.  Generalisimo  . 

8.  Mayor  General  . 

7.  General  de  Brigada  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel . 

■i.  Mayor  . 

3.  Capitan . Teniente  Comandante  . 

2.  Primer  Teniente  . Primer  Teniente . 

1 .  Segundo  Teniente . Sub-Teniente . 


Ecuador 

ARMY  NAVY  AIR  FORCE 


7.  General  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . . . . 

•1.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente . 

1.  Subteniente  . 

. Almirante  . 

. Capitan  de  Navio . 

. Capitan  de  Fragata . 

. Teniente  de  Fragata . 

. Alferez  de  Navio . 

. Alferez  de  Fragata  . 

. General 

. Coronel 

. Mayor 

. Teniente 

. Subteniente 

El  Salvador 

ARMY 

7.  General  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

3.  Teniente  Oironel . 

t.  Capitan  Mayor  . 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente . 

I .  Subteniente  . 

(No  Navy) 

(No  Separate  Air  Force) 

Guatemala 

ARMY 

(No  Navy) 

(No  Separate  Air  Force) 

8.  General  de  Division 

7.  General  de  Brigada 

6.  Coronel  . 

3.  Teniente  Coronel  .  . 

A.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente . 

1 .  Subteniente  . 


Haiti 

ARMY  NAVY  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

6.  Colonel . Capitaine  de  Vaisseau . 

5.  —  .  —  . 
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4.  Major . Lieutenant  Commandant  . 

3.  Capitaine  . Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau . 

2.  Premier  Lieutenant . Sous-Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  . 

1.  Sous-Lieutenant . Enseigne  de  Vaisseau  . 

Honduras 

ARMY  (No  Navy)  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 


8.  General  de  Divis!6n 
7.  General  de  Brigada  . 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . . . 

4.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan  . 

2.  Teniente . 

1.  Subteniente . 


Mexico 

ARMY  NAVY  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

9.  General  de  Division . Vice  Almirante . 

8.  General  de  Brigada . Contralmirante  . 

General  Brigadier . Comodr)ro . 

6.  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Navio . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Fragata . 

4.  Mayor  . Capitan  de  Corbeta  . 

3.  Capitan  Primero  . Teniente  de  Navio  . 

2.  Capitan  Segundo . Teniente  de  Fragata . 

I.  Teniente . Teniente  de  Corbeta  . 

Subtiniente  . Guardiamarina  . 

Nicaracua 

ARMY  (No  Navy)  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 


8.  General  de  Division . 

1.  General  de  Brigada . 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  —  . 

4.  Mayor . 

3.  Capitan . 

2.  Teniente . 

1.  Subteniente  . 

Panama 

ARMY  (No  Navy)  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

6.  Coronel  . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel . 

4.  Mayor  . 

3.  Capitan . 

2.  Teniente . 

I.  Subteniente  . 

Para(.uay 

ARMY  NAVY  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

9.  General  de  Cuerpo  do  Ej^rcito’ 

8.  General  de  Division . Vice-Almirante . 


L 
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7.  General  de  Brigada . Contra-Almirante  . . 

6.  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Navio  . . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel . Capitan  de  Fragata  . 

4.  Mayor  . Capitan  de  Corbeta 

3.  Capitan  . Teniente  de  Navio  . 

2.  Teniente  Primero  . Teniente  de  Fragata 

1.  Teniente . Teniente  de  Corbeta 

Subteniente . Guardiamarina  .... 


Peru 


.AR.MV  NAVY  AIR  lORCE 

9.  Mariscal*  . 

8.  General  de  Division . Vicealmirante . General  de  Divisi6n 

7.  General  de  Brigada . Contralmirante  . General  de  Brigada 

6.  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Navio . Coronel 

5.  Teniente  CoroneP . Capitan  de  Fragata . Comandante 

4.  Sargento  Mayor' . Capitan  de  Girbeta  . Teniente  Comandante 

3.  Capitan  . Teniente  Primero . Capitan 

2.  Teniente . Teniente  Segundo . Teniente 

1.  Subteniente' . Alferez  de  Fragata  . Alferez 


Uruguay 


AR.MY  NAVY  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

8.  General  de  Division . Vice  Almirante  . 

7.  General  . Contralmirante  . ; . 

6.  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Navio . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel . Capitan  de  Fragata . 

4.  Mayor  . Capitan  de  Corbeta . 

3.  Capitan . Teniente  de  Navio . 

(Teniente  Primero . 1 

^  i  Teniente  Segundo  . ^  Alferez  de  Navio . 

1.  Alferez . Guardia  Marina . 


VeNEZUF-LA 


AR.MY  NAVY  (No  Separate  Air  Force) 

9.  General  en  Jefe  . Almirante  . 

8.  General  de  Divisi6n . Vice-Almirante . 

7.  General  de  Brigada . Contra-Almirante  . 

6.  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Navio . 

5.  Teniente  Coronel  . Capitan  de  Fragata . 

4.  Mayor . Capitan  de  Girbeta . 

3  Capitan . Teniente  de  Navio . 

2.  Teniente  . Teniente  de  Fragata  . 

1.  Subteniente  . Alferez  de  Navio . 


*/«  uar-Ume  onl). 

*  Honorary  rank  only. 

^Called  "Comandante”  in  direct  luidreu. 

*  Called  "/Mayor”  in  direct  addreit. 

’  Infantry  and  linf'ineert  only.  "Alfirez”  in  the  other  branches  of  service. 


International  Fishing  Rodeos  in  Mexico  • 

CAROLINE  A.  MUHLENBERG 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


IzAAK  Walton,  the  articulate  angler,  would 
be  pleased  to  know  that  in  two  of  Mexico’s 
best  known  towns  by  the  sea,  devotees  of  his 
favorite  sport  will  soon  be  contributing  again 
to  inter-American  friendship  as  they  troll 
contentedly  in  the  sunlit  water.  At  the 
"New  World  Riviera,”  lovely  Acapulco,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  where  the  waters 
abound  in  dolphin,  barracuda,  tuna,  bonito, 
and  record-breaking  sailhsh,  the  Second 
International  Sailhsh  Rodeo  will  be  held  in 
March  1945,  and  in  the  same  month  the 
Fourth  International  Tarpon  Rodeo  will  be 
celebrated  at  Tampico  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Fishing  contests  are  nothing  new, 
but  the  international  character  of  these  tw-o 
makes  them  unique.  In  the  thrill  of  keen 
and  sportsmanlike  competition,  and  in  the 
excitement  shared  following  a  good  catch, 
a  comradeship  which  overcomes  differences 
in  language  is  bound  to  develop. 

The  First  International  Sailhsh  Rodeo, 
sponsored  by  the  Mexican  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Pemex  Travel  Club,  and  the  Club 
de  Yates,  was  held  at  Acapulco  in  April 
1944,  and  pronounced  a  great  success.  It 
was  organized  by  Leroy  H.  Dorsey  of 
Chicago,  honorary  representative  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Federal  Fishing  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Mexican  Navy  Department, 
who  for  his  efforts  was  elected  honorary 
president  of  both  the  sailhsh  and  the  tarpon 
tourneys.  Fifty-seven  contestants,  thirty-six 
from  the  United  States,  and  twenty-one  from 
Mexico,  p.irticipaled  in  the  Sailfish  Rodeo. 

The  contest  was  ofhcially  opened  with  a 
ceremony  at  which  a  Commodore  of  the 
Mexican  Navy  and  an  honor  guard  presided. 


Fishing  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning 
until  two  in  the  afternoon,  after  which 
time  catches  w'ere  brought  to  the  wharf  for 
certification  by  the  official  judge.  The  sail- 
fish  were  to  be  caught  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner,  with  a  rod  and  reel,  no  harpooning 
or  shooting  allowed,  and  no  more  than  one 
person  was  allowed  to  assist  the  contestant 
in  gaffing  the  fish.  The  grand  prize,  a 
handsome  silver  plaque  donated  by  the 
government  and  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  winner,  went  to  Juan  Muller  Contreras 
of  Acapulco,  who  caught  a  112-pound,  9- 
foot  6-inch  sailfish  on  the  third  day  of  the 
Rodeo,  from  his  boat  El  Condor.  A  special 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gates 
of  Denver,  who  caught  the  largest  sailfish 
with  a  small  tackle.  Her  catch  weighed  77 
pounds  and  measured  8  feet,  9  and  1/^ 
inches,  and  was  landed  with  a  rod  which 
had  a  3-ounce  tip  and  a  6-thread  line.  Mr. 
Dorsey  caught  the  largest  fish  of  the  Rodeo 
when  he  landed  a  236-pound  marlin,  and  a 
fish  of  world  record  size  w-as  also  hooked 
during  the  contest,  but  not  boated. 

Acapulco  is  truly  a  paradise  for  deep-sea 
fishermen,  w'hose  favorite  methods  in  its 
waters  are  trolling,  still  fishing,  and  torch 
fishing  in  the  native  style.  The  giant  sting 
rays  and  turtles  which  .sometimes  appear  are 
harpooned.  In  one  of  its  fishing  clubs, 
Acapulco  still  holds  trophies  representing 
two  world’s  records — for  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  .sailfish  ever  caught.  The  largest 
measured  eleven  feet  one  inch,  and  the 
smallest  one  and  three  quarters  inches. 

Tampico,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  is 
al.so  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for  deep  .sea 
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Courtly  of  L.  H.  Dor'C" 

1943  SAILFISH  RODEO 

The  grand  prize  at  Acapulco  was  awarded  to  Juan 
Muller  Contreras  for  his  9-f(K)t  6-inch,  112-pound 
sailhsh. 

fishermen.  Myriads  of  j'ame  fish,  large  and 
small,  swarm  in  the  river,  the  lagoon,  and 
the  gulf.  Tarpon  fishing,  acknowledged  by 
anglers  as  one  of  the  most  thrilling  phases 
of  their  sport,  is  at  its  world's  best  in  the 
Panuco  River,  where  schools  of  the  fish  can 
frequently  be  seen.  The  fishing  is  best  from 
November  to  May,  but  in  summer,  when 
rains  muddy  the  river,  tarpon  are  caught  in 
the  surf  along  Miramar.  Other  fighting 
Gulf  fish  which  are  plentiful  are  yellow-tail, 
red  snapper,  tuna,  Spanish  mackerel,  and  bar¬ 
racuda.  In  certain  spots  giant  turtles  cover 


Courtesy  of  L.  H.  Dorse. 

SILVER  MARLIN 

This  m.irlin,  caught  by  LeRoy  H.  Dorsey  at 
Acapulco,  was  9  feet  3  inches  long  and  weighed 
236  pounds. 

the  beaches  with  their  eggs  every  April. 

Tampico  holds  the  world’s  record  for  tar¬ 
pon,  a  247-pound  fish  measuring  seven  feet, 
five  and  one-half  inches,  caught  by  H.  W. 
Sedgwick  in  the  Panuco  River  on  March  24, 
1938.  The  trophy,  a  beautiful  challenge 
cup  presented  by  Kmilio  Portes  Gil,  ex- 
President  of  Mexico,  entered  into  interna¬ 
tional  competition  for  the  world’s  record 
tarpon  on  the  first  day  of  January  1944.  It 
is  being  kept  in  the  C4ub  de  Regatas  Gorona 
of  Tampico  and  will  remain  there  until  such 
time  as  a  new  world’s  record,  certified  by 
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the  International  Game  Fish  Association  of 


the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York,  is  established,  when  it  will 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  angler's  own 
club.  The  cup  is  gold-plated  and  bears  an 
engraved  scene  of  a  tarpon  breaking  water, 
the  seal  of  Tampico,  and  an  appropriate 


inscription.  Data  about  the  record  catch  are 
inscribed  at  the  base. 

The  town  of  Tampico  itself  is  a  bustling 
place  where  oil  derricks  tower  over  palm 
trees  and  tiled  roofs,  and  where  crowds 


Courtesy  of  L.  H.  Horsey 

TARPON  PRIZE  WINNER 

Julian  T.  Crandall  of  Ashaway.  Rhode  Island, 
won  the  grand  prize  at  the  Third  International 
Tampico  Tarpon  Rodeo  last  year.  The  6-foot. 
1-inch  fish  weighed  IIS  pounds. 


gather  in  the  hot  weather  to  swim  at  the 
popular  beach  of  Miramar.  Tampico  was 
host  to  the  Third  International  Tarpon 
Rodeo,  which  was  held  on  March  29  to  31, 
1944  at  Tarpon  Bend  in  the  Panuco  River. 
This  event,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Club 
de  Regatas  Corona,  attracted  175  contestants, 
from  the  United  States,  Central  America, 
and  Mexico.  Julian  T.  Crandall  of  Asha¬ 
way,  Rhode  Island,  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  a  tarpon  which  measured  6  feet  one  inch, 
and  weighed  115  pounds.  His  trophy  was 
a  handsome  silver  plate  presented  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  and 
inscribed  with  the  winner's  name.  Second 
prize  went  to  Jose  Augustin  Hernandez  of 
Mexico  City  for  a  110-pound  tarpon,  and 
third  prize  to  Gonzalo  Vigil  Palacios  of 
Tampico  for  a  101 -pound  fish.  Besides  the 
three  grand  prizes,  there  were  ten  daily 
prizes  of  various  types  of  fishing  ec]uipment 
donated  by  concerns  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  Club  de  Regatas  Corona  pre¬ 
sented  miniature  tarpon  pins  of  solid  silver 
to  all  contestants.  The  contest  was  opened 
by  a  ceremony  at  which  various  government 
officials  presided  and  the  flags  of  affiliated 
sports  clubs  were  raised,  and  was  closed 
with  a  typical  Mexican  fiesta.  The  daily 
hours  of  the  contest  were  from  9  in  the 
morning  until  7  in  the  evening. 

For  information  about  the  coming  Fourth 
International  Tampico  Tarpon  Rodeo,  which 
will  be  held  March  7-9,  194‘>,  or  the  Second 
International  Acapulco  Sailfish  Rodeo,  which 
will  take  place  March  15-17,  1945,  the 
interested  reader  may  write  to  Seiior  Jose 
J.  March,  Petrdleos  Mexicanos,  Articulo 
123,  No.  116,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Valuable 
prizes  have  been  pledged  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  tourneys.  They  include  trophies  from 
the  President  of  Mexico,  General  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho;  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav-y, 
General  Heriberto  Jara;  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Senor  Marte  R.  Gomez. 
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Music  in  the  Americas 


CHARLES  SEEGER 

Chie\  of  the  Music  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Prize  winners  in  Washington  Chamber 
Music  Guild  Competition 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Washington 
Chamber  Music  Guild  two  $1,000  prize 
awards  were  offered  by  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  through  its  RCA  Victor 
Division,  one  for  the  best  string  quartet 
composition  from  Latin  America  and  the 
other  for  the  best  string  quartet  composition 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Camar- 
go  Guarnieri  of  Brazil  and  Robert  Doellner 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut  were  judged  the 
winners.  Both  winning  compositions  will 


ROBERT  DOELLNER 

Winner  in  the  United  States-Cana<lian  section 
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be  performed  by  the  Chamber  Music  Guild 
String  Quartet  in  Washington  at  one  of  its 
regular  concerts  this  season  and  in  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  on  March  19,  1945. 

Six  other  quartets  were  adjudged  of  such 
unusual  interest  that  their  composers  were 
given  honorable  mention.  These  are  Jean 
Berger,  Louis  Gesensway  and  Wallingford 
Riegger  of  the  United  States,  and  Jose 
Ardevol  of  Cuba,  Juan  A.  Garda-Estrada  of 
Argentina,  and  Claudio  Santoro  of  Brazil. 

Camargo  Guarnieri,  the  winner  of  the 
prize  for  Latin  America,  is  considered  the 
foremost  young  composer  of  Brazil.  Born 
in  1907,.  he  won  a  first  prize  of  $750  in 
1942  for  his  violin  concerto  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  throughout  Latin  America  by 
Samuel  Eels.  This  was  performed  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  April  1944  by  the 
United  States  Marine  Band,  Milton  Wohl 
playing  the  violin  part.  Several  of  his 
orchestral  works,  Encantamento,  Dansa  Bra- 
sileira,  and  Dansa  Selvagem  have  been  heard 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  just  completed 
his  first  symphony. 

Senhor  Guarnieri  toured  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States  as  pianist  and  conduc¬ 
tor.  He  also  conducted  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  during  its  performance  of 
his  Abertura. 

Robert  Doellner,  born  in  Manchester, 
Connecticut  on  March  25,  1899,  is  a  product 
of  the  American  schools,  having  received  all 
his  education  in  the  United  States.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  .study  of  harmony  with  Robert  H. 
Prutting,  and  studied  violin  with  Leopold 
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Auer  and  composition  with  Cecil  Burleigh. 
He  has  had  works  performed  by  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Civic  Symphony  and  the  Hartford  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  and  recently  wrote  a 
setting  for  the  late  John  Magee’s  poem 
High  Flight,  to  be  sung  by  tenor  voice  with 
piano  accompaniment.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.  Doellner  is  teaching  composition  at  the 
Hartford  School  of  Music. 

Out  of  over  300  manuscripts  submitted, 
twenty  reached  the  final  stage.  Each  of  the 
twenty  was  performed  for  the  judges  before 
the  deciding  votes  were  cast.  Each  entry- 
remained  anonymous  throughout  the  judging 
period,  being  identified  only  by  a  given 
number. 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  came  from  the 
Armed  Services,  several  direct  from  the 
battle  line.  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  officers  encouraged  the  contest 
among  their  men. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  entries  sub¬ 
mitted  far  surpassed  expectations.  Most  of 
the  compositions  could  be  described  as 
"modern,”  although  a  great  many,  especially 
those  from  Latin  America,  w-ere  based  on 
the  folk  themes  of  their  respective  countries. 

Seventeen  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
were  well  represented.  Forty-three  States 
were  represented,  and  also  Alaska,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  judges  were  Claudio  Arrau,  the  well 
known  Chilean  pianist;  Jascha  Heifetz, 
famous  violinist;  Mme.  Wanda  Landowska, 
harpsichordist;  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  fa¬ 
mous  conductor  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music,  University  of  Toronto;  William 
Primrose,  noted  violinist;  Germaine  Taille¬ 
ferre  and  Edgar  Varese,  well  known  French 
Composers;  and  Charles  Seeger,  Chief  of  the 
Music  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Representing  the  Guild  were  Marcel  Ancher, 
its  founder.  Ana  del  Pulgar  de  Burke, 
talented  pianist  and  daughter  of  a  celebrated 
Spanish  portrait  painter,  and  Michel  Pia.stro, 


CAMARGO  GUARXIERI 
Winner  in  the  Latin  American  section 


noted  violinist  and  conductor  of  the  Longines 
Symphonette. 

In  addition  to  deciding  the  winners,  the 
judges  selected  other  compositions  worthy 
of  performance  in  concert.  Mr.  Seeger 
chose  a  number  of  entries  which  he  thought 
would  be  suitable  for  presentation  at  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  idea  for  the  contest  is  wholly  attri¬ 
butable  to  Marcel  Ancher,  who  worked  long 
and  arduously  to  bring  about  the  contest, 
and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  see  that 
all  the  manuscripts  had  a  fair  hearing.  The 
Guild  is  the  first  musical  organization  to 
hold  a  hemispheric  contest.  It  is  the  only 
Washington  musical  organization  which  of¬ 
fers  to  young  artists  the  opportunity  of  audi¬ 
tions  before  a  Board  composed  of  prominent 
musicians,  assuring  these  young  artists  a  fair 
chance  to  win  a  professional  engagement  on 
their  ability. 
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lintrants  ranged  from  celebrated  composers 
to  untrained  musicians.  Many  governments, 
including  that  of  the  United  States,  coop¬ 
erated  in  promoting  the  contest  in  their 
respective  countries. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  brief  biog¬ 
raphies  of  five  of  the  men  whose  entries 
received  honorable  mention: 

Jose  Ardevol  is  a  Spanish-born  musician 
who  has  lived  in  Cuba  for  about  ten  years.  He 
is  a  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  writes  for  the  newspaper  El  Al/niJo. 
He  has  especially  distinguished  himself  as 
teacher  of  the  youngest  generation  of  Cuban 
composers,  whose  outstanding  work  has  al 
ready  become  known.  He  is  associated  with 
the  Grupo  de  Renovacidn  Musical  and  is  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  arranging  concerts 
for  various  visiting  American  and  European 
musicians.  His  compositions,  though  few, 
show  strong  grounding  in  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  tradition  and  are  highly  regarded. 

Jean  Beruer,  born  in  1909,  spent  his 
early  youth  in  southwestern  Germany,  Al¬ 
sace  and  Paris,  and  studied  musicology  at 
Heidelberg  University,  graduating  in  1932. 
U[X)n  completion  of  his  studies  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  until  1939  traveled  as  a  con¬ 
cert  accompanist  and  conductor  of  his  own 
choral  group,  Les  Compagnons  de  la  Marjo- 
laine.  In  1937  he  won  the  first  prize  at 
the  International  Contest  for  composition  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  In  1939,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Teatro  Municipal  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  I'rench  Opera  Season  there. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  remained 
in  South  America,  traveling  extensively 
through  most  of  its  countries.  In  1941,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  is 
now  a  citizen.  His  concerto  based  on  South 
American  rhythms  and  written  for  Larry 
Adler,  the  harmonica  virtuoso,  had  its  pre¬ 
miere  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  1942. 


Juan  A.  GarcIa-Estrada  was  born  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  November  8,  ! 

1895.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Ibert  in 
Paris,  where  his  Tres  Aires  Argentitios  for 
orchestra  were  performed  in  1929.  By  pro¬ 
fession  he  is  a  provincial  judge.  His  Danza 
for  orchestra  is  in  the  Edwin  A.  Eleisher 
Collection  in  The  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  prize-winning  work  is  his  first  || 
string  quartet.  I 

Claudio  Santoro  was  born  in  Manaus, 
state  of  Amazonas,  Brazil,  November  23, 
1919.  At  the  age  of  13  he  received  an 
award  from  the  authorities  of  his  native 
state  and  moved  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  study 
music.  He  entered  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  the  Federal  District,  where  he 
studied  musicology  under  Dr.  Lopes  Gon- 
(^alves  and  violin  under  Professor  Edgardo 
Guerra.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  com¬ 
position,  and  studied  particularly  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hans-Joachim  Koellreutter.  His 
works  have  been  performed  in  Brazil  and 
abroad. 

Claudio  Santoro  performs  as  a  solo  violin¬ 
ist  and  in  chamber  ensembles.  He  plays  in 
the  Brazilian  Symphonic  Orchestra  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  writes  for  the  Brazilian  re¬ 
view  Miisica  Vita.  I 

Wallingford  Riegger  was  born  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Georgia,  in  1885.  He  studied  with 
Stillman-Kelley,  Goetschius,  and  Hekkingat 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  and  later  at  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  fiir  Musik.  He  conducted 
opera  in  Wurzburg  and  Konigsberg,  and  has 
taught  at  Drake  University,  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  and  Ithaca  Conservatory.  In 
1921  he  won  the  Paderew.ski  Prize  and  in 
1924  the  E.  E.  Coolidge  Prize.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Association  of  Compo.sers 
and  of  the  American  Composers’  Alliance. 

He  has  composed  numerous  works  for  cham¬ 
ber  ensembles  and  for  chamber  orchestras. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Uruguayan  ivomen  work  for  equality  of 
civil  rights 

The  women  of  Uruguay  have  requested  the 
Senate,  which  is  working  on  a  plan  to  grant 
equality  in  civil  rights  to  women,  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  following  points  in  the  bill: 

1.  Substitution  for  the  autliority  and  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  liusband  with  respect  to  his  wife 
of  the  obligation  of  mutual  respect  and  fidelity, 
the  fixing  of  the  conjugal  domicile  by  joint  con¬ 
sent  of  husband  and  wife,  and  in  general,  equality 
of  rights  and  responsibilities,  both  husband  and 
wife  to  be  obliged  to  contribute  their  property 
and  earnings  to  the  maintenance  of  the  home 
and  children  of  the  marriage. 

2.  As  long  as  a  marriage  is  in  effect,  parental 
authority  shall  be  exercised  jointly,  both  parents 
having  equal  rights  and  duties.  Both  parents 
shall  administer  the  property  of  minor  children 
when  the  system  of  joint  management  of  prop¬ 
erty  prevails  as  well  as  when  husband  and  wife 
administer  their  earnings  separately  and  even 
when  there  is  separation  of  property. 

In  cases  where  the  property  of  husband  and 
wife  is  managed  by  only  one  of  the  conjugal 
partners  (whether  husband  or  wife),  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  property  of  minor  children  shall 
devolve  upon  the  one  who  administers  the  com¬ 
mon  property. 

3.  A  widow  or  divorcee  shall  keep  parental 
authority  over  children  of  a  previous  marriage, 
if  .she  remarries. 

4.  A  married  woman  may  engage  in  any  pro¬ 
fession,  industry,  or  trade  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  her  husband. 

5.  The  legal  system  of  man.iging  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  husband  and  wife  shall  be  common  man¬ 
agement,  either  husband  or  wife  h.iving  the  right 
to  hand  over  to  the  other  the  power  to  manage 
his  or  her  earnings.  As  optional  systems,  either 
husband  or  wife  may  request,  without  statement 
of  reasons,  the  separate  administration  of  his  or 
her  own  earnings  or  property,  and  m,iy  also  em¬ 
power  the  other,  by  express  authorization,  to 
administer  the  common  property  or  his  or  her 
own  property. 


6.  All  legal  provisions  which  prevent  a 
woman  from  practicing  any  kind  of  profession 
or  from  performing  the  duties  of  guardi.in,  ex¬ 
ecutrix,  broker,  etc.,  shall  be  amended. 

In  summary,  the  reform  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  complete  equality  of  husband  and 
wife  as  regards  rights  and  duties,  and  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  made  to  tho.se  provisions  which  are 
injurious  to  the  most  sacred  and  inalienable  right 
of  a  woman,  the  right  of  a  mother  over  her 
children. 

The  signers  of  the  list  were  headed  by 
Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  for  many  years  a  leader 
in  the  work  for  the  world’s  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Her  beneficial  participation  in  League 
of  Nations  committees  and  other  important 
activities  is  well  known.  Among  other  sign¬ 
ers  w'ere: 

Prof.  Sara  Key  Alvarez,  Dr.  Maria  Ines 
Navarra,  Srta.  Maria  Isabel  Cedro  Gilardo,  Prof. 
Ofelia  M.  de  Benvenuto,  Sra.  Maria  Farachio  de 
Kelly,  Sra.  Isabel  Abelenda  de  Pazos,  Sra.  Luisa 
M.  de  Abella,  Sra.  Isabel  Pazos  de  Rivello,  Sra. 
Elena  V.  de  Escalante,  Dr.  Benigna  Diez  de 
Maceda.  Dr.  Clotilde  Luisi  de  Podesta,  Sra.  Sara 
O.  de  Larramendy,  Srta.  Reyna  Carro  Diaz,  Sra. 
Girmen  G.  de  Simon,  Sra.  Yolanda  Garayalde  de 
Bonnecarrere,  Dr.  lulieta  D,iglio  de  Perez,  Prof. 
Maria  Gorli  de  Bozzo,  Prof.  Isabel  Penelas  de 
Rodriguez,  Prof.  Maria  L.  de  Federici,  Srta. 
Cristina  Sandoval,  Srta.  Aurora  Lc-dn,  Srta. 
Amanda  DT'rsi,  Prof.  Laura  M.  Escalante,  Prof. 
Maria  Ofelia  Goyen,  Prof.  Maria  Carbonell  de 
Grompone,  Sra.  Reyna  Reyes.  Sra.  Maria  Scarone 
de  Duirel,  Sra.  N’ilda  Siri  de  Paysse,  Sra.  Anita 
Garcia  de  Zuniga,  Sra.  Genoveva  Machado  de 
Machi,  Dr.  Ines  Luisi  de  Villero  Tejera.  Dr. 
Odelia  R.  Rodriguez  Guerrero,  and  Prof.  Celia 
Mieres  de  Centron. 

Guatemalan  women  organize 
Under  the  title  At  Union  Fen/en/na  GnMe- 
nialteca  Pro  CinJaJan/a,  about  six  hundred 
Guatemalan  women  have  organized  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
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citizenship  which  they  hope  in  future  to 
enjoy.  Their  work  is  purely  educational, 
and  will  have  no  connection  with  any  politi¬ 
cal  party.  Women’s  associations  and  social 
groups  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
invited  to  send  delegates.  The  chairman 
of  the  new  organization  will  be  Srta.  Gra- 
ciela  Quan. 

Colombian  notes 

Sra.  Maria  Currea  de  Aya,  Colombian  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Commission,  is  taking  steps  to 
op>en  an  office  in  Bogota,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Sra.  de  Aya,  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  re¬ 
cently  called  a  meeting  of  teachers,  as  a 
result  of  which  Teachers’  Assemblies  were 
organized  under  her  presidency.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  movement  will  spread  throughout 
Colombia. 

Dominican  notes 

Courses  in  Spanish  for  foreigners  are  now 
being  offered  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  capital  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  with  the  able  as¬ 
sistance  of  many  teachers  in  the  local  schools. 

Srta.  Carmen  Natalia  Martinez  Bonilla,  a 
Dominican  poet,  has  been  in  the  United 
States  on  a  trip  for  study  and  cultural  rap¬ 


prochement.  Her  most  recent  book  of  poetry 
is  entitled  Alma  Adentro. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Sra.  Josefa  Sanchez  de  Gonzalez,  a 
teacher,  to  succeed  Srta.  Carmita  Landestoy 
as  director  of  the  women's  section  of  the 
Dominican  Party.  Since  Sra.  de  Gonzalez 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  qualified  women  in 
the  country,  it  is  expected  that  her  activities 
in  this  new  position  will  prove  beneficial  to 
women  in  general. 

Pilot  Club  International  creates  a 
Pan  American  Fellowship 

Pilot  Club  International,  a  well-known 
women’s  organization  which  has  done  much 
to  promote  inter-American  relations,  has  just 
awarded  a  fellowship  to  Srta.  Leonor  Mar- 
dones  Gonzalez,  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for 
social  service  study  in  the  United  States. 

The  president  of  the  Pilot  Club,  Mrs. 
Etha  G.  Hall,  in  announcing  the  award  said: 
"This  is  a  service  in  which  Pilot  Club  Inter¬ 
national  can  participate,  with  the  satisfying 
knowledge  that  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
for  which  we  are  banded  together,  we  are 
making  a  vital  contribution  toward  uniting 
ourselves  culturally  with  those  nations  w'hich 
have  united  so  wholeheartedly  with  us  eco¬ 
nomically  in  winning  the  war.” 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 


publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each, 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  par- 


Severances  of  Diploffiatic  Relations,  Declarations  oj  War  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint 
Declarations  by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 

Declaration  of  War 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na¬ 
tions 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

■'Rumania 

‘  \-26-AA 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-19-41 

1-26-44 
1-28-42 
1-28-42 
1-20-43 
12-  8-41 

2-4-44 

2-4-44 

*4-7-43 

8-22-42 

*4-7-43 

*4-7-43 

2-6-43 

(’) 

5-18-43 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

G-1 1-27-43 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

. 

l-17-^4 

l-l-^2 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

Costa  Rica . 

H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

11-9-42 

11-26-42 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador . 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 

-10-42 

1-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

‘12-7-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

6-l4-^2 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

12-24-41 

12-11-41 

12-  8-41 

B- 12-20-41 
H-12-19-41 

V) 

12-19-41 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

1-26-43 

(*) 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

United  States . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

HHIIIII 

Hmmi 

*  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy's  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

®  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 

under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress 
on  November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  [The  Deparlmeni  of  Slate  Bulletin,  December  11,  1943.) 

■Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5.  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

*  Mexico  had  no  Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  Slate  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  1943.) 

■  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

*  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department 
of  Stale  Bulletin, ’Navemhet  14,  1942.) 

■'Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  orf  relations  with  Germany  and  its  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 
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entheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Ofic/al;  Brazil,  Diario  Ofidal;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Ofidal; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Ofidal;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Ofidal;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Ofidal; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Ofdal;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Ofidal;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 


America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Para¬ 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Midtilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  XXXIV 


■ARGENTINA 

106.  March  8,  I9M.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5101,  authorizing  a  specified  Argentine  firm  and 
other  like  concerns  to  use  government  fuel  tanks 
for  the  storage  of  crude  linseed  oil.  (Bohtin 
Oficial,  August  29,  1944.) 

121,t.  May  3.  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
10.020,  establishing  a  priority  system  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  freight  by  rail,  river,  or  coastwise  traffic. 
(Mentioned  in  BoUtin  O/ic/af, September  16, 1944.) 
122ji.  May  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
12,72*',  fixing  maximum  prices  for  a  specified 
alcohol  denaturing  mixture.  (Boletin  Oficia!, 
August  7,  1944.) 

!22,r-.  May  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
12,925,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  a  specified 
alcohol  denaturing  mixture.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
August  7,  1944.) 

143.  July  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

19.232,  approving  maximum  prices  for  various 
articles  in  the  city  of  Cordoba.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
August  1,  1944.) 

144.  July  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

19.233,  approving  maximum  prices  for  articles  of 
prime  necessity  in  the  Departments  of  Capital  and 
Banda  (Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero).  (Boletin 
Oficial,  August  1,  1944.) 

145.  July  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

19.234,  approving  maximum  prices  for  fish  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
August  1,  1944.) 


146.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

19,800,  approving  maximum  prices  for  bread  and 
biscuit  in  Junr'n  de  los  Andes  (National  Territory 
of  Neuquen).  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  7,  1944.) 

14'^.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  Dctree  No. 

19,856,  requiring  all  national,  provincial,  and 
municipal  government  employees  to  present  their 
identity  certificates  to  their  employers  atmually  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  days  of  January  and  July  for  check¬ 
ing  with  the  military  authorities.  (Boletin  O fetal, 
August  10,  1944.) 

148.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  De-cree  No. 

19,896,  making  regulations  for  the  di.stribution  of 
iron  and  steel  from  Spain  remaining  after  com¬ 
pliance  w’ith  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  150,593 
of  May  21,  1943  and  Resolution  No.  895  of  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1943  (see  Argentina  74e  and  95</, 
Hui.i.ETIN,  December  1943  and  April  1944). 
(Boletin  Oficial,  August. 7,  1944.) 

149.  July  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

19,983,  suspending  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the 
National  Rationing  Council,  the  exportation  of  all 
kinds  of  domestic  cotton,  wool,  or  mixed  yarn, 
thread,  or  textiles,  and  of  their  manufactures,  and 
repealing  all  contrary  legislation.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
-August  24,  1944.) 

150.  July  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

20,052,  placing  domestic  ctimmerce  in  copper  and 
its  alloys  under  control  of  the  National  Rationing 
Council.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  28,  1944.) 

151.  July  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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20.263,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  various  food 
and  clothing  items  in  the  Federal  District.  (Bolethi 
Oficial,  September  12,  1944.) 

152.  July  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

20.264,  creating  the  National  Transport  Board,  and 
defining  its  duties  and  functions.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
September  13,  1944.) 

153.  July  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  12,777, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  at  two  percent  the 
amount  of  cotton  yarn  which  may  be  apportioned 
monthly  for  resale.  (Boletin  Oftcial,  August  7, 
1944.) 

154.  July  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  12,923, 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  maximum  retail 
prices  for  beef  in  the  Federal  District.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  August  7,  1944.) 

155.  August  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
20,262,  creating  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  power,  technology,  trade  statistics, 
national  defense,  the  National  Rationing  Council, 
etc.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  August  1,  1944.) 

156.  August  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
20,584,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  a  specified 
alcohol  denaturing  mixture.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
August  16,  1944.) 

157.  August  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
20.607,  creating  and  outlining  the  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Production  of 
Vegetable  Rubber,  to  supervise  and  control  the 
cultivation  of  rubber-yielding  plants,  their  impor¬ 
tation  into  the  country,  and  extraction  of  rubber, 
in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  2,999  of  July  22, 
1943  (see  Argentina  &ld.  Bulletin,  January 
1944)  which  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  August  26,  1944.) 

158.  August  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  791,  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Treasury,  fixing  .standards  by  which 
internal  taxes  may  be  applied  to  incoming  foreign 
shipments  which  do  not  conform  to  the  ship’s 
manifests.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  15,  1944.) 

159.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  de¬ 
fining  the  duties  of  the  newly  established  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry  and  Commerce  (see  155  above). 
(l^t  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  August  10,  1944.) 

160.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
21,331,  authorizing  the  General  Internal  Tax 
Administration  and  the  Otfice  of  National  Securi¬ 
ties  to  permit  Argentine  branches  of  foreign 
insurance  companies  to  hold  in  foreign  countries 
cash  deposits  or  government  bonds  in  pounds 


sterling  up  to  a  specified  amount.  (Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  August  23,  1944.) 

161.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
21,424,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  hides  and 
their  manufactures  to  prior  permit.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  September  11,  1944.) 

162.  August  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
21,421  transferring  supervision  over  the  commis¬ 
sions  studying  the  sugar  industry,  the  production 
of  Portland  cement,  and  the  quebracho  industry, 
and  the  commission  investigating  electrical  con¬ 
cessions,  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Department  of  Industry'  and  Commerce  which  was 
established  by  Decree  No.  20,262  of  August  1, 
1944  (see  155  above).  (Boletin  Oficial,  August 
22,  1944.) 

163.  August  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

21.702,  amending  Decree  No.  18,230  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1943  (see  Argentina  98;;/i,  Bulletin, 
August  1944)  which  levied  a  temporary  excess 
profits  tax.  (Boletin  Ofici.tl,  August  24,  1944.) 

164.  August  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

21.703,  making  regulations  for  the  application  of 
the  temporary  excess  profits  tax  levied  by  Decree 
No.  18,230  of  December  31,  1943  and  amended 
by  Decree  No.  21,702  of  August  18,  1944  (see 
Argentina  98wi  and  163,  Bulletin,  August 
1944  and  above).  (Boletin  Oficiil,  August  24, 
1944.) 

165.  August  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
22,016,  stating  that  the  Division  of  Textile  Con¬ 
tainers  is  to  supply  the  National  Potato  Marketing 
Agency  with  a  sufficient  number  of  burlap  bags 
for  the  potato  crop.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  29, 
1944.) 

166.  August  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
22,177,  requiring  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board  to  deposit  a  certain  percentage 
of  its  income  in  a  special  account  to  provide  for 
publicity  outside  the  country  on  Argentine  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  28, 
1944.) 

167.  August  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
22,250,  outlining  the  functions  of  the  National 
Cotton  Board.  (Boletin  Oficul,  August  28, 
1944.) 

168.  August  23,  194-1.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
22,581,  transferring  supervision  over  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Corporation  of  Charcoal  Producers  to  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  (Boletin 
Oficul,  September  8,  1944.; 
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169.  August  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
22,734,  amending  Decree  No.  10,920  of  May  3, 
1944  (see  I21a  above)  to  establish  priorities  for 
the  transport  of  seed  grown  under  government 
supervision.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  16, 
1944.) 

170.  August  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
23,230,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board  to  sell  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat 
to  Spain,  each  shipment  to  be  first  approved  by 
the  Permanent  Interministerial  Committee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy.  {Boletin  Oficial,  September  21, 
1944.) 

171.  August  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
22,813,  waiving  import  duties  on  antimony. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  12,  1944.) 

172.  August  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
23,847,  entrusting  to  the  Vice  President  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  studies  on  the  postwar  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order  of  the  country;  explaining  his  duties 
in  connection  with  this  project;  and  creating  the 
National  Postwar  Council  as  an  advisory  body. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  9,  1944.) 

173.  August  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
23,018,  transferring  supervision  over  the  Division 
of  Textile  Containers  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  19, 
1944.) 

174.  September  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  23,727,  forbidding  expression  at  public 
gatherings  of  any  opinions  on  foreign  policy 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  Argentina's  world 
position.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  21,  1944.) 

175.  September  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  23,562,  amending  Decree  No.  9967  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1943  (see  Argentina  98,  Bulletin, 
Fe-bruary  1944,  as  corrected  in  April  and  June 
1944)  to  permit  exportation  of  flaxseed  under 
specified  conditions.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September 
22,  1944.) 

176.  September  4,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  23,869,  reorganizing  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Press  which  was  established  by  Decree 
No.  18,406  of  December  31,  1943  (see  Argentina 
98/,  Bulletin,  May  and  June  1944).  (Boletin 
Oficial,  September  16,  1944.) 

177.  September  5,  1944.  Vice- Presidential  Res¬ 
olution  No.  3,  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  all 
federal,  state,  and  local  authorities  in  collecting 
legislation,  plans,  studies,  projects  and  ideas  on 
questions  of  political  and  economic  postwar  pol- 
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icy.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  15,  1944.) 

1~8.  September  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,009,  declaring  that  various  cotton  factories 
will  hereafter  operate  together  under  the  direction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  an  independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  National  Textile  Bag 
Faaory;  this  entity  will  have  as  its  purpose  the 
production  of  yarn  or  fabrics  for  textile  containers 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  government 
agencies.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  20,  1944.) 

179.  September  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,046,  declaring  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  all  enterprises  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  cultivation  or  production  of  cot¬ 
ton,  its  fiber,  or  its  byproducts;  requiring  authori¬ 
zation  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  firms 
engaged  in  production  of  or  commerce  in  cotton 
seed;  requiring  authorization  for  operating  of 
cotton  gins,  and  making  other  provisions  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  20, 
1944.) 

180.  September  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,443,  stating  that  retailers  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity  may  not  be  *directly  or  indirectly 
forced  to  purchase  their  stocks  from  official  or 
private  organizations.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1944.) 

181.  September  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,344,  fixing  prices  for  industrial  analyses 
of  rice.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September  20,  1944.) 

182.  September  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,490,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  breeding 
cattle  to  prior  permit.  (Boletin  Oficial,  September 
20,  1944.) 

183.  September  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,491,  subjecting  the  exportation  of  seeds 
or  stock  of  various  textile-producing  plants,  such 
as  jute,  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  etc.,  to  prior  permit. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  September  20,  1944.) 

184.  September  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  24,509,  requiring  all  foreign  journalists  or 
correspondents  to  procure  within  thirty  days  spe¬ 
cific  credentials  from  the  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Press,  and  requiring  those  who  follow  the 
armed  forces  to  obtain  their  permits  directly  from 
the  Ministries  of  War  or  Navy.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
September  20,  1944.) 

BOLIVIA 

37.  September  26,  1944.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Public  Health,  authorizing  special  firms  to  import 
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penicillin.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  27, 
1944.) 

BRAZIL 

104i.  July  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  4,  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Convention  Executive  Qrmmission,  re¬ 
quiring  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  specialties 
to  declare  their  stocks.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July  25, 
1944.) 

104f>.  July  24,  1944.  Order  No.  245,  G)- 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  extending  to 
hospitals,  sanitariums,  and  similar  institutions 
which  sell  drugs  to  the  public  the  provisions  of 
Order  No.  151  of  October  28,  1943  (see  Brazil 
92//,  Bulletin,  June  1944),  in  reference  to  the 
commercial  handling  of  pharmaceutical  products. 
{Diario  Oftci.tl,  July  25,  1944.) 

110.  July  31,  1944.  Order  No.  249,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  transferring  the 
personnel  and  effects  of  the  Supervisory  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Textile  Committee  to  the  Executive  Tex¬ 
tile  Commission  created  by  Decree-Law  No.  6688 
of  July  13,  1944  (see  Brazil  104,  Bulletin, 
October  and  December  1944).  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  5,  1944.) 

111.  August  7,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6771, 
making  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Cixirdinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  the  sole 
distributor  of  coal  mined  in  the  country,  and 
prescribing  other  measures  to  regulate  its  distri¬ 
bution.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  9,  1944.) 

112.  August  7,  1944.  Order  No.  37,  Supply 
Service,  Gnirdinator  of  Economic  Mobilization, 
fixing  prices  for  white  bread  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  8,  1944.) 

113.  August  18,  1944.  Order  No.  67,  Supply 
Service,  Gnirdinator  of  Economic  Mobilization, 
fixing  prices  for  Portuguese  olive  oil.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  August  19,  1944.) 

114.  August  22,  1944.  Order  No.  266,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  centralizing  all 
publicity  material  in  the  Publicity  Service  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  August  25,  1944.) 

115.  August  25,  1944.  Order  No.  268,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  centralizing  the 
organization  of  Brazilian  railway  priorities  in  the 
National  Department  of  Railways,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Order  No.  237  of  June 
13,  1944  (see  Brazil  lO.S./,  Bulletin,  November 
1944.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  26,  1944.) 


116.  August  28,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6335, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  6688  of  July  13,  1944 
(see  Brazil  104,  Bulletin,  October  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1944),  with  particular  reference  to  textile 
workers  who  are  also  members  of  the  army  re¬ 
serve.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  30,  1944.) 

117.  August  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  71,  Sup¬ 
ply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  prohibiting  for  60  days  beginning  September 
1,  1944,  the  manufacture  in  the  capital  and  its 
environs  of  ice  cream  and  candies  made  with 
ordinary  milk.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  29, 
1944.) 

118.  August  30,  1944.  Order  No.  269,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  Sup¬ 
ply  Commission  for  the  Territory  of  Amapa  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Didrio  Ofi¬ 
cial,  August  31,  1944.) 

119.  September  4,  1944.  Decree-Law  No.  6845, 
assuring  to  collectors  of  rubber  and  manufacturers 
of  rubber  articles,  who  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Decree-Law  No.  6122  of  De¬ 
cember  11,  1943  (see  Brazil  95/,  Bulletin,  June 
1944)  50  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  their  work. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  September  6,  1944.) 

120.  September  5,  1944.  Decree  No.  16,526, 
approving  the  regulations  of  the  Executive  Textile 
Commission.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  8,  1944.) 

121.  September  5,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Coordinator  of  Economic 
Mobilization  in  charge  of  distribution  of  national 
coal,  hxing  distribution  for  coal  produced  in 
September  1944  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  8, 
1944.) 

122.  September  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  73, 
Supply  Service,  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobili¬ 
zation,  fixing  prices  for  codfish  imported  from 
Newfoundland  and  Canada.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
September  8,  1944.) 

123.  October  23,  1944.  Recognition  by  Brazil 
of  the  government  of  General  de  Gaulle  as  the 
provisionary  government  of  France.  (Bolelim 
Aereo  No.  321,  Seccao  de  Informa^oes,  Minis- 
terio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
October  27,  1944.) 

124.  October  24,  1944.  Presidential  order  im¬ 
mediately  suspending  police  supervision  of  Italians 
in  Brazil.  (Boletirn  Aireo  No.  322,  Sec^ao  de 
Informagoes,  Ministerio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  3,  1914.) 
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125.  October  26,  19-44.  Recognition  by  Brazil 
of  the  Italian  government  and  reestablishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Italy.  {Boletim  Atreo 
So.  322,  Sec^ao  de  Informa^oes,  Ministerio  das 
Rela^oes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November 
3,  1944.) 

CHILE 

6j.  February  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  197, 
Department  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  adding  five 
pesos  pier  ton  to  maximum  sale  prices  of  Diesel 
oil.  (Diario  Oficiil,  February  27,  1942.) 

79x  May  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
552,  declaring  the  use  of  rented  quarters  to  be 
a  commodity  of  prime  necessity  as  contemplated 
by  Law  No.  7,747  (see  Chile  76c.  Bulletin, 
June  1944).  (Durio  Oficial,  August  11,  1944.) 

19b.  May  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
345,  appointing  a  commission  to  study,  cmirdinate, 
control,  and  apply,  in  accordance  with  Law  No. 
7,747  (see  Chile  ■’6c.  Bulletin,  June  1944), 
such  measures  in  regard  to  severance  of  commercial 
and  financial  relations  with  enemy  and  enemy- 
occupied  countries  as  are  contemplated  in  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  V  approved  by  the  Third  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics.  (Diario  Oftcial,  July  6,  1944.) 

81.  June  14,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
661,  prohibiting  increases  in  freight  rates  of  water¬ 
borne  foreign  commerce  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  6,  1944.) 

82.  July  1,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  856, 
establishing  a  commission  for  control  of  the  con¬ 
servation  and  distribution  of  imported  and  domes¬ 
tic  penicillin.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  13,  1944.) 

83.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2.621,  regulating  the  production  of  alcohol  for 
addition  to  benzine.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  18, 
1944.) 

84.  July  5,  1914.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2.622,  regulating  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  gaso¬ 
line.  (Diario  Oftcial,  July  15,  1944.) 

85.  July  6,  1944.  Law  No.  7,777,  authorizing 
the  President  to  exercise  for  six  months  more  the 
powers  conferred  by  Law  No.  7.401  of  December 
31,  1942  for  protection  of  the  nation  (see  Chile 
45e,  Bulletin,  May  1943).  (D/ario  Oficial,  July 
7,  1944.) 

86.  July  6,  1944.  Resolution  No.  12,  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  repealing  Resolution  No.  7 
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of  June  1,  1944,  which  fixed  hours  for  the  sale 
of  gasoline;  also  fixing  new  hours  of  sale,  and 
making  other  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  8, 

1944.) 

87.  July  7,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  744, 
declaring  gum  lac  to  be  an  article  of  common 
use.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  21,  1944.) 

88.  July  7,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,839,  General 

Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  repealing  the 
requirement  that  used  tires  be  turned  in  when 
new  ones  are  purchased.  (Diario  Ofeial,  July 

11,  1944.) 

89.  July  8,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,869,  General 

Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  calling  for 
declaration  of  existing  supplies  of  oak  and  certain 
other  w(K>ds  in  certain  provinces.  (Diario  Oficial, 
July  11,  1944.) 

90.  July  8,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,879,  General 

Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  new 
maximum  prices  for  national  cement  (see  Chile 
47/1,  Bulletin,  November  1943).  (Di.trio  Ofi- 
ci.il,  July  11,  1944.) 

91.  July  8,  1944.  Resolution  No.  14,  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  fixing  rules  for  the  sale  of 
gasoline  to  buses  and  taxis.  (Diario  Oficial,  July 
13,  1944.)  ■ 

92.  July  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  15,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Committee,  announcing  cuts  in  gaso¬ 
line  rations.  (Diario  Ofici.il,  July  26,  1944.) 

93.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  786, 
requiring  the  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Com¬ 
missariat  to  fix  retail  prices  with  due  regard  for 
business  expenses,  legitimate  profits,  and  rapidity 
of  turnover.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  31,  1944.) 

94.  July  12,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,885,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  new 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  mutton 
in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  (Diario  Oficial,  July 
15,  1944.) 

95.  July  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  16,  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  gasoline 
in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  for  private  automo¬ 
biles  and  certain  types  of  buses,  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  making  other  provisions.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  18,  1944.) 

96.  July  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  794, 
approving  the  regulation  of  Law  No.  6,844  of 
March  4,  1941  in  regard  to  rent  control,  as 
amended  by  Law  No.  7,747  of  December  2  3,  1943 
and  by  Decree  No.  552  of  May  22,  1944  (see 
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Chile  76f,  Bulletin,  June  1944  and  79<»  above). 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  11,  1944.) 

97.  July  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  17,  Petroleum 
Supply  Committee,  amending  Resolution  No.  15 
of  July  10,  1944  (see  Chile  92  above)  to  make 
further  reductions  in  gasoline  rations.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  19,  1944.) 

98.  July  18,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,924,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  repealing  the 
provisions  of  Decree  No.  902  of  May  20,  1943 
(see  Chile  584/,  Bulletin,  January  1944)  which 
prohibited  clearance  of  consignments  of  oilseeds 
without  authorization  from  the  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  21,  1944.) 

99.  July  18,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,933  bis.  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  prescrib¬ 
ing  measures  of  rent  control  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  794  (see  Chile  96  above), 
and  making  other  provisions.  {Diario  Oficial, 
August  11,  1944.) 

100.  July  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
806,  repealing  Decree  No.  696  (see  Chile  73,  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  1944),  which  regulated  the  use  of 
rubber  in  manufaauring;  prohibiting  the  use  of 
crude  natural,  synthetic,  or  reclaimed  rubber  with¬ 
out  special  authorization  from  the  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat;  listing  priorities 
for  rubber  manufactures;  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  5,  1944.) 

101.  July  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
809,  approving  Decree  No.  1,933  bis  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat  (see  Chile 
99  above)  on  rent  control.  {Diario  Oficial,  Au¬ 
gust  11,  1944.) 

102.  July  20,  1944.  Decree  No.  1,979  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  polished  rice 
in  the  department  of  Santiago.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  24,  1944.) 

103.  July  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  19,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Committee,  amending  Resolutions  No. 

15  and  17  of  July  10  and  17  (see  Chile  92  and  97 
above)  which  reduced  gasoline  rations,  to  make 
special  provision  for  gasoline  rations  for  farm 
machinery  of  the  Production  Promotion  Corpora¬ 
tion.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1944.) 

104.  July  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  20,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Committee,  repealing  Resolution  No. 

16  (see  Chile  95  above)  and  permitting  the  sale 
of  gasoline  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  under  the 


regulations  prescribed  by  Resolution  No.  12  (see 
Chile  86  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  July  24,  1944.) 

105.  July  22,  1944.  Resolution  No.  8,  Public 
Transit  and  Transportation  Board,  regulating  the 
use  of  private  automobiles.  {Diario  Oficial,  July 

26,  1944.) 

106.  July  28.  1944.  Decree  No.  2,111,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  repealing  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  Decree  No.  916  (see  Chile  21t’. 
Bulletin,  January  1943)  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
tin  cans.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  31,  1944.) 

107.  July  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
843,  declaring  tallow  to  be  an  article  of  prime 
necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  12,  1944.) 

108.  July  31,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,134,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  new 
maximum  producer  and  wholesale  prices  for  alfalfa 
(see  Chile  76^.,  Bulletin,  September  1944.) 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  3,  1944.) 

109.  August  1,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,148,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  regulating  the 
use  of  imported  and  domestic  silk,  rayon,  cotton, 
and  wool  yarns.  {Diario  Oficial.  August  3,  1944.) 

110.  August  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  22,  Petro¬ 
leum  Supply  Committee,  amplifying  Resolution  No. 
14  (see  Chile  91  above)  and  fixing  hours  for  the 
sale  of  gasoline  in  Santiago.  {Diario  Oficial, 
August  7,  1944.) 

111.  August  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,180,  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
for  polished  rice  in  certain  additional  cities  (see 
Chile  102  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  August  7, 
1944.) 

112.  August  8,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,212,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  new 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  yerba 
mate  from  Brazil.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  10, 
1944.) 

113.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

913,  declaring  certain  drugs  to  be  essential  to 
the  nation  and  requiring  declarations  of  stocks. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  26,  1944.) 

114.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

914,  declaring  wire,  sugar,  coal,  rubber,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  commodities  to  be  essential  to  the  nation 
and  requiring  declarations  of  stocks.  {Di.trio 
Oficial,  August  26,  1944.) 

115.  August  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,046,  amending  certain  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
2,621  (see  Chile  83  above)  in  regard  to  the 
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addition  of  alcohol  to  gasoline.  (Diarto  Oficial, 
August  24,  1944.) 

116.  August  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3,069,  extending  for  one  year  from  July  20,  1944 
the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  4,223  (see  Chile 
"66:,  Bulletin,  September  1944)  which  reduced 
duties  on  imports  of  asphalt  and  fuel  oil  when 
effected  through  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
(Dijrio  Oficial,  August  29,  1944.) 

1 17.  August  14,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,292,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amend¬ 
ing  Decree  No.  2,027  (see  Chile  lAa,  Bulletin, 
M.iy  1944)  in  regard  to  maximum  meat  prices 
in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  17,  1944.) 

118.  August  14,  1944.  Decree  No.  5,999-d, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  retail  prices  for  alfalfa  in  Santiago 
(see  Chile  108  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  August 
17,  1944.) 

119.  August  14,  1944.  Decree  No.  6,000-d, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fix¬ 
ing  new  retail  prices  in  Santiago  for  yerba  mate 
from  Brazil.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  17,  1944.) 

120.  August  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  24,  Pe¬ 
troleum  Supply  Committee,  making  regulations 
for  the  retail  sale  of  gasoline.  (Diario  Oficial, 
August  25,  1944.) 

121.  August  22,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,340,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  prices  for  certain  brands  of 
thread  in  Santiago.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  25, 
1944.) 

122.  August  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  25,  Pe¬ 
troleum  Supply  Ormmittee,  temporarily  increasing 
to  fifteen  pesos  per  ton  the  five  pesos  added  to 
the  maximum  sale  price  of  Diesel  oil  by  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  197  of  February  27,  1942  (see  Chile  6a 
abrjve),  to  be  effective  from  September  1,  1944 
to  December  31,  1944.  (Diario  Oficial,  August 

25,  1944.) 

123.  August  24,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,345,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Crtmmissariat,  fixing 
new  maximum  wholesale  prices  for  edible  oils  and 
making  other  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  August 

26,  1944.) 

f  OLOMBIA 

12a.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  30,  194  l.) 

(0>rreeti(jni  Item  93a,  Bulletin,  November 
1944,  should  have  been  numbered  936. 


125a.  June  9,  1944.  Resolution  No.  389,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  39  of  October  6,  1943  (see  Colombia  90f, 
Bulletin,  March  1944)  to  provide  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat  flour.  (Diario  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1944.) 

1256.  June  9,  19-14.  Resolution  No.  390,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  26  of  January  15,  1944  (see  Colombia  101, 
Bulletin,  June  19-14)  which  fixed  wholesale  and 
retail  beef  prices  for  Bogota.  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  9,  1944.) 

125c.  June  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  639  bis, 
Ministry  of  Labor,  Hygiene,  and  Social  Welfare, 
regulating  the  distribution  and  use  of  penicillin. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  7,  1944.) 

125<f.  June  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  392,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amplifying  Resolution 
No.  26  of  January  15,  1944  (see  Colombia  101, 
Bulletin,  June  1944)  which  fixed  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  beef  prices  for  Bogota. 
(Diario  Oficial,  September  13,  1944.) 

\21a.  July  13,  1944.  Resolution  No.  144,  Na¬ 
tional  Transportation  and  Rate  Office,  fixing  sale- 
prices  for  certain  kinds  6f  tires  and  tubes. 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  3,  1944.) 

1276.  July,  19,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
1,693,  regulating  trade  in  platinum.  (Diano 
Oficial,  July  31,  1944.) 

128<i.  July  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  470,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  quinine  and  requiring  declaration  of 
stocks.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  31,  1944.) 

1286.  July  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  471,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  clarifying  Resolution 
No.  470  (see  Colombia  I28a  above)  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  quinine.  (Diario  O/i- 
cial,  August  31,  1944.) 

128c.  August  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  508,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  retail 
prices  for  penicillin.  (Diario  Oficial,  September 
14,  1944.) 

130.  August  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,010,  providing  for  the  duty-free  importation  by 
the  national  government  of  cement  needed  by  tin- 
departments  for  public  works.  (Diario  Ofmal, 
August  30,  1944.) 

131.  August  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  514,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  prices  for  certain 
domestic  cements.  (Diario  Oficial,  .September  14, 
1944.) 
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132.  August  22,  1944.  Resolution  No.  515,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  39  of  October  6,  1944  (see  Colombia  90f, 
Bulletin,  March  1944)  to  fix  prices  for  flour 
made  with  imported  wheat,  and  making  other 
provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  14,  1944.) 

133.  August  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  520,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  clarifying  Resolution 
No.  514  (see  Colombia  131  above),  which  fixed 
prices  for  certain  domestic  cements.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  14,  1944.) 

134.  August  24,  1944.  Resolution  No.  522,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum  retail 
prices  for  imported  lard  in  Bogota.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  14,  1944.) 

135.  August  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  523,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office  regulating  the  retail 
sale  of  sugar  in  Bogota.  (Diario  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1944.) 

136.  August  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,043,  amending  Decree  No.  1,999  of  August  18. 
1944  (see  Colombia  129,  Bulletin,  December 
1944)  to  permit  the  national  government  to  im¬ 
port  explosive  materials  through  private  agencies 
under  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  12,  1944.) 

137.  August  31,  1944.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
140,  authorizing  an  importation  of  lard  for  army 
use  under  Executive  Resolution  No.  95  of  June  1, 
1944  (see  Colombia  125,  Bulletin,  November 
1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  September  13,  1944.) 

138.  September  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  536, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  new  minimum 
prices  for  domestic  wheat,  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  20,  1944.) 

139.  September  1,  1944.  Resolution  No.  537, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  directing  local  Pub¬ 

lic  Improvement  Boards  in  Bogota  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  Price  Control  Office’s  orders 
on  lard,  sugar,  flour,  drugs,  meat,  and  building 
materials.  (Diario  Oficial.  September  18.  1944.) 

140.  September  7,  1944.  Resolution  No.  543, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  new  maximum 
retail  prices  for  certain  quinine  preparations. 
(Diario  Oficial,  September  20.  1944.) 

141.  September  12,  1944.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  150,  permitting  a  further  importation  of  lard 
under  conditions  specified  in  Executive  Resolution 
No.  95  of  June  1,  1944  (see  Colombia  125. 
Bulletin,  November  1944).  (Diario  Oficial. 
September  18,  1944.) 


COSTA  RICA 

1334.  Oaober  20,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
21,  amending  Law  No.  37  of  July  13,  1943  (see 
Costa  Rica  112,  Bulletin,  November  1943) 
which  created  the  Central  Supply  Board,  to  change 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Board  from  five  to 
three.  (La  Gaceta,  October  24,  1943.) 

172.  August  30,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
206,  repealing  Law  No.  26  of  August  14,  1942 
(see  Costa  Rica  41,  Bulletin,  January  1943) 
which  created  the  Gasoline  Rationing  Board,  and 
parts  of  Law  No.  34  of  July  8,  1943  and  Law  No. 
72  of  August  4,  1943  (see  Costa  Rica  111  and 
116,  Bulletin,  November  1943  and  January 
1944)  which  prescribed  measures  against  specula¬ 
tion;  and  creating  the  Office  of  Economic  Defense 
(Oficina  de  Defensa  Economica)  to  carry  out  meas¬ 
ures  for  control  of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  national  economy,  and  to  study  and  recom¬ 
mend  other  such  measures.  (La  Gaceta,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1944.) 

173.  September  9,  1944.  Legislative  Order  No. 
10,  continuing  for  sixty  days  the  suspension  of 
certain  constitutional  guarantees.  (La  Gaceta. 
September  12,  1944.) 

174.  October  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
27,  repealing  Decree  No.  19  of  April  14,  1944 
(see  Costa  Rica  160,  Bulletin,  August  1944), 
which  reduced  to  ten  days  the  period  of  free  stor¬ 
age  in  customs  for  specified  articles.  (La  Gaceta. 
Oaober  10,  1944.) 

CUBA 

587x  May  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  22t. 

Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  national  and  imported  cement 
to  October  30,  1944,  at  which  time  the  prices 
established  by  Resolution  No.  147  of  October  11. 
1943,  as  amended  by  Resolution  No.  158  of 
November  29,  1943  (see  Cuba  480  and  500. 
Bulletin,  February  and  April  1944)  will  again 
be  in  effect.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  May  25,  1944.  p. 
8641.) 

651,/.  September  12.  1944.  Presidential  De¬ 

cree  No.  3127,  extending  to  motorized,  air  and 
maritime  public  carrier  enterprises  in  Cuba  the 
customs  exemptions  on  new  equipment  and  repair 
parts  imported  from  the  L'nited  States  provided 
for  other  industries  in  Presidential  Decree  No. 
833  of  March  15,  1944  (sec  Cuba  545j,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1944),  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial.  September 
29,  1944,  p.  16039.) 
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657.  September  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3168,  extending  the  increased  wage  benefits 
of  Presidential  Decree  Ko.  2631  of  August  19, 
1944  (see  Cuba  644,  Bulletin,  November  1944) 
to  clinic,  hospital,  and  similar  workers.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  28,  1944,  p.  16005.) 

658.  September  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3170,  extending  the  increased  wage  benefits 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2631  (see  Cuba  644, 
Bulletin,  November  1944)  to  workers  in  the 
newspaper  and  publishing  industries.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  28,  1944,  p.  16007.) 

659.  September  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  257, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  making 
additional  provisions  concerning  the  acquisition 
of  tires  and  tubes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  3, 
1944,  p.  16259.) 

660.  September  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3371,  extending  to  port  and  maritime  workers 
the  increased  wage  benefits  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2631  (see  Cuba  644,  Bulletin,  November 
1944.).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  5,  1944,  p. 
16489.) 

661.  September  29,  1944.  General  Order  No. 
18,  Cuban  Maritime  Commission,  providing  that 
for  the  three  months  beginning  October  1,  1944, 
boats  of  10,000  tons  or  more  may  carry  only 
sugar,  minerals,  or  other  products  the  priority  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  Commission  on  its 
own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  United  Nations 
agencies;  and  making  other  provisions  to  regulate 
Cuban  maritime  cargoes  and  traffic.  (Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial,  October  20,  1944,  p.  17189.) 

662.  October  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3725,  placing  the  Import-Export  Agency  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply  under  the 
Ministry  of  Oimmerce  again  (see  Cuba  159  and 
501,  Bulletin,  August  1942  and  April  1944). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  25,  1944,  p.  17455.) 

663.  October  16,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3779,  amending  the  general  tax  system  with  a 
view  to  coordinating  and  simplifying  it,  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  collection  of  19  specified  taxes,  certain 
ones  of  which  were  levied  as  war  emergency 
faxes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  25,  1944,  p. 
17450.) 

664.  ♦’October  1 6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3790,  abrdishing  the  Alcohol  Regulatory  Agency 
created  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  902  of  April 
5,  1944  (see  Cuba  560,  Bulletin,  July  1944), 
and  transferring  its  duties  and  functions  to  the 
Import-Expcjrt  Agency  under  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 


merce.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  26,  1944,  p. 
17603.) 

665.  October  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  262, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  declaring 
specified  building  materials  (wood,  tiles,  brick, 
wire,  building  paper,  nails,  etc.)  to  be  articles 
of  prime  necessity,  freezing  stocks,  requiring 
declarations  of  stocks,  and  prescribing  other  meas. 
ures  to  control  distribution  and  supply.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  25,  1944,  p.  17444.) 

666.  October  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  263, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  broadening 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Meat  Supply  Regulatory  Commission.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  October  27,  1944,  p.  17667.) 

667.  October  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  264, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing  ordi¬ 
nary  quotas  for  tires  and  tubes.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
October  31,  1944,  p.  17859.) 

668.  October  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  265, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
new  procedures  for  tire  and  tube  rationing. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  31,  1944,  p.  17859.) 

669.  October  28,  1944.  ^Resolution  No.  266, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  prescribing 
measures  concerning  fuel  rationing.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  November  1,  1944,  p.  17987.) 

670.  October  28,  1944.  Resolution  No.  267, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  continuing 
in  effect  to  December  31,  1944,  the  prices  for 
cement  fixed  by  Resolution  No.  227  of  May  19, 
1944  (see  587d  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1944,  p.  17987.) 

671.  October  30,  1944.  Resolution  No.  268, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  authorizing 
the  use  of  1,000  tons  of  peanut  flour  for  feed  for 
dairy  cattle,  and  making  other  provisions  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  November  1,  1944, 
p.  17988.) 

672.  October  31,  1944.  Resolution  No.  269, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  repealing 
Resolution  No.  262  of  October  23,  1944  (see 
665  above),  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  specified 
construction  materials,  but  continuing  it  in  effect 
for  other  specified  materials,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
November  4,  1944,  p.  18147.) 

IXiMINlUAN  IlEPUBI.ir. 

1 34i.  .May  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1909,  establishing  a  General  Import  and  Export 
Control  Olfue  and  an  Advisory  and  Technical 
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Commission  to  work  with  it,  and  outlining  their 
duties  and  functions.  {Caceta  Oficial,  May  10, 

1944.) 

134fc.  Resolution  No.  60,  National  Commission 
of  Transportation  and  Petroleum  Control,  prescrib¬ 
ing  measures  to  control  the  acquisition  of  tires 
and  tubes,  requiring  periodic  declarations  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  motor  vehicles,  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  thereto,  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June 

28,  1944.) 

134f.  June  23,  1944,  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2002,  establishing  official  control  over  the  im¬ 
portation,  withdrawal  from  customs,  and  the  sale 
of  penicillin  and  creating  a  Penicillin  Control 
Commission.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  30,  1944,) 

134«/.  June  23,  1944,  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2008,  authorizing  the  exportation  to  the  United 
States  in  the  current  year  of  95,916  gallons  of 
alcohol  converted  into  aguardiente,  and  prescribing 
regulations  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial. 
June  30,  1944,) 

134e.  June  26,  1944,  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2010,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Resolution 
No.  60  of  the  National  Commission  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Petroleum  Control  (see  134^  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  28,  1944.) 

136.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2043,  amending  Decree  No.  82  of  June  23,  1942, 
which  established  the  Pharmaceutical  Products 
Price  Control  Commission  (.see  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  41,  Bulletin,  November  1942),  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

137.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2044,  suspending  the  exportation  of  native  gold 
in  any  form  except  by  special  permission.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  13,  1944.) 

138.  July  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2052,  regulating  the  functioning  of  the  low-cost 

restaurants  opened  by  the  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  as  a  measure  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  increased  cost  of  foodstuffs  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war  and  authorizing  operation 
of  the  restaurants  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  22,  1044.) 

139.  July  17,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2055,  subjecting  to  special  permit  from  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  the  Import  and  lixport  (\)ntrol 
Ofliie  all  commercial  oper.itions  concerned  with 
any  kind  of  textiles.  (G.iceta  Ofici.tl,  July  22, 

1944.) 

140.  July  27,  1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


2077,  amending  Decree  No.  1168  of  May  26,  1943 
(see  Dominican  Republic  89u,  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1943),  which  established  control  over  paper. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  2,  1944.) 

141.  August  2,  1944.  Schedule  No.  8,  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Products  Control  Commission,  fixing 
prices  for  anti-typhoid  vaccines.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  18,  1944.) 

142.  August  14,  1944.  Schedule  No.  9,  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Products  Control  Commission,  fixing  prices 
for  anti-typhoid  serums.  (G.tceta  Oficial,  August 
30.  1944.) 

143.  August  15,  19-i4.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2118,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Schedule  No. 

8  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Products  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  (see  l4l  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
18.  1944.) 

1-14.  August  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2143,  giving  the  force  of  a  decree  to  Schedule  No. 

9  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Products  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  (see  142  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial.  August 
30,  1944.) 

145.  August  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2151,  establishing  official  control  over  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  corn,  and  peanut  bran.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  30.  1944.) 

146.  September  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  21''9,  regulating  the  p.icking  of  hulled  rice. 
(Gaceta  Ofici.tl,  September  20,  1944.) 

ECU.^DOR 

"■ib,.  June  20,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  22. 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
procurement  of  certificates  of  nationality  by  per¬ 
sons  affected  by  Presidential  Dc-cree  No.  3109  of 
May  23.  1944  (sec  Ecuador  Bit  1  ftin,  De 
cember  1944).  (Regi.itro  Oficial.  August  3. 
1944.) 

74f.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  28'. 
authorizing  the  Central  Rank  to  rede-em  at  any 
time  the  quota  of  gold  certificates  considered  neces- 
.sary  when  as.st'ciated  banks  show  they  have  dealt 
in  products  such  as  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar, 
or  have  advanced  nu'ney  to  finance  the  withdrawal 
from  custotns  of  products  of  recognized  national 
necessity;  and  authorizing  the  Bank  to  re.idjust  at 
any  time  investments  made  by  assix'iated  banks  m 
the  gold  certificates,  in  conformity  with  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1046  i>f  July  13.  1043  (sec  Ecuadoi 
5-1,  Bin  I  ETIN,  November  IO.13  and  April  104.II 
(Regiftro  Otieiat.  July  13.  10.14.1 
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lAg.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  290, 
ordering  the  liquidation  of  a  specified  oil  company 
in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree  No.  854 
of  June  11,  1943  (see  Ecuador  52f,  Bulletin, 
December  1943).  (Reghiro  Oficial,  July  13, 
1944.) 

75.  July  5,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  291. 
{Regisiro  Oficial,  July  15,  1944.) 

~’6.  July  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  319, 
amending  the  statutes  of  the  Ecuadorean  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  (see  Ecuador  19o,  Bulletin. 
February  1943),  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its 
administrative  procedures.  Retroactive  to  July  1, 
1944.  (Regisiro  Oficial.  July  17,  1944.) 

77.  July  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  341, 
creating  the  General  Office  of  National  Security 
and  Continental  Defense  and  outlining  its  duties 
and  funaions  with  respect  to  continental  defense 
and  the  Allied  cause.  (Regisiro  Oficial.  July  14, 

1944.) 

78.  July  12,  1944.  Executive  Order  No.  195. 
approving  regulations  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  law  creating  the  General  Office  of  National 
Security  and  Continental  Defense  (see  above). 
(Regisiro  Oficial.  July  19.  1944.) 

■’9.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  488, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed 
by  a  Special  Commission  charged  with  examining 
transfers  of  blocked  properties.  (Regisiro  Oficial, 
August  3,  1914.) 

80.  July  31,  1914.  Presidential  Decree  No.  557, 
authfirizing  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  to  re¬ 
deem  each  week  gold  certificates  acquired  bv 
banks  of  the  country  trr  the  date  of  this  decree  in 
the  amount  of  10  percent  of  their  total  until  they 
have  been  completely  liquidated,  and  amending 
the  Organic  l.aw  of  the  Central  Bank  to  facilitate 
the  extension  rif  credit.  (Regisiro  Oficial,  August 
5,  1941  ) 

81  August  1,  1914.  Presidential  Decree  Nf). 

6f)l,  repealing  the  legislative  decree  of  October  12, 
1899,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  residence  per¬ 
mits  tf(  f.hinese,  and  making  provisions  fc>r  the 
immigration  <i(  Chinese  to  Fxua<lor.  (Regisiro 
Oficial .  August  5,  1944  ) 

82.  August  1,  1914.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

051,  amending  Deciee  Nt).  488  of  July  21,  1944 

fsee  79  above),  regarding  transfers  c)f  blrKked 
j-rcjperfies.  (Regisiro  Oficial,  August  9,  1944.) 

83  August  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

702,  fixing  the  price  <4  and  the  federal  tax  on 


petroleum.  (Regisiro  Oficial,  August  15,  1944.) 

84.  August  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
743,  amending  Decree  No.  179  of  June  22,  1944 
(see  Ecuador  lAd,  Bulletin,  December  1944), 
regarding  the  exportation  of  rice.  (Regisiro  Ofi¬ 
cial,  August  15,  1944.) 

85.  August  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

757,  creating  a  National  Department  of  Informa¬ 

tion  and  Publicity,  and  outlining  its  duties  and 
functions.  (Regisiro  Oficial,  August  15,  1944.) 

86.  August  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

759,  providing  for  a  general  plan  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  economic  activities  in  the  country,  mak¬ 
ing  provisions  for  the  extension  of  necessary 
credit,  and  outlining  other  procedures  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  plan.  (Regisiro  Ofici.tl. 
August  29,  1944.) 

87.  August  9,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

800,  repealing  Decree  No.  1994  of  December  I6, 
1943,  which  created  the  National  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Post-War  Problems  (see  Ecuador  69, 
Bulletin,  May  1944) ;  creating  the  Ecuadorean 
National  Commission  (Comision  Naciotial  Ecu.i- 
loriana)  for  the  study  of .  post-war  economic, 
financial,  monetary,  social,  migratory,  international, 
political,  and  juridical  problems;  and  outlining 
its  duties  and  functions.  (Regisiro  Oficial. 
August  21,  1944.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Hlb.  June  30,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No.  80, 
suspending  for  a  year  all  consular  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  cotton  thrc-.ul.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  7,  1914.) 

88. /.  July  3,  1944.  Ix-gislative  Decree  No.  79, 
suspending  customs  duties  on  the  importation  of 
untanned  pig  and  cow  hides  from  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  7,  1944.) 

95.  September  7,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

24,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  'rreasury  t4i 
acquire  outside  the  country  100,000  quintals  of 
white  and  yelhrw  sugar  for  internal  consumption, 
exempting  this  sugar  from  import  duties,  anil 
authorizing  the  C'ommittee  on  liconomic  Coordin.i- 
tion  to  fix  prices  and  regulate  distribution  thereof. 
(Diario  Oficial,  September  9,  1944.) 

96.  September  8,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

25,  approving  a  special  bmiget  for  the  (aitton 
Yarn  Rationing  Board  which  was  created  by  the 
lixecuiive  Decree  of  August  8,  1944  (sec  FI 
Salvador  92,  Bulletin,  December  1944).  (Di.irio 
Oficial,  September  9,  1944  ) 
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GUATEMALA 

118./.  August  23,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  Ko. 
3138,  prescribing  procedure  for  the  execution  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  3134  of  August  l4,  1944 
(see  Guatemala  118,  Bulletin,  December  1944), 
which  ordered  the  expropriation  of  property 
of  persons  named  in  the  Proclaimed  Lists. 
(Di.irio  de  Centro  America.  August  23,  1944.) 

120.  September  5,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
2812,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  3138  of 
August  23,  1944  (see  Guatemala  118./  above), 
which  prescribed  procedure  for  expropriation  of 
property  of  persons  named  in  the  Proclaimed 
Lists;  and  making  certain  minor  amendments. 
(Di.trio  de  Centro  America,  September  5,  1944.) 

121.  October  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
3153,  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decrees  Nos.  3134  and  3138  (see  Guatemala  118, 
Bulletin,  December  1044,  and  118./  above), 
which  ordered  the  expropriation  of  property  of 
persons  named  in  the  Proclaimed  Lists.  (Di.irio 
de  Centro  America,  October  7,  1944.) 

HONDURAS 

4()./.  March  7,  1944.  Presidential  Order  No. 
1411,  creating  a  National  Commission  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  under  the  Secretary  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  outlining  its 
duties  and  functions.  (La  G.ueta.  October  n, 
l‘)44.) 

MEXICO 

2  i3/.  April  20,  1944.  Decree  approving  the 
.igreement  of  January  22,  1943,  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  re.garding  military  service 
by  nationals  of  either  country  residing  in  the  other 
(sec  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  "’O.  Bui- 
I  ETIN,  April  1043).  (Diario  Oficial,  October  4. 
1944.) 

243g.  April  20,  1944.  Decree  publishing  the 
texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  the  Netherlands  relative  to 
ilie  .agreement  between  the  two  countries  regarding 
military  service  (see  Mexico  222//  and  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  66./1,  Bill  I. E  tin,  June 
1944).  (D/i/r/o  O/ic/.//,  November  0.  1941.) 

216./1.  May  30,  19-11.  Decree  amending  leit.iin 
.irticles  of  the  decree  of  April  2^,  1941  (see  Mexico 
.M  l./,  Bum  ETIN,  August  191-1),  vesting  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  National  Fconomy  the  authority  to 
regulate  trade  and  control  national  production  of 
cement,  corrugated  iron  sheets,  bars,  and  tubes. 


Effective  3  days  after  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  19,  1944.) 

259./1.  August  2,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for 
a  specified  sugar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
cree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bul¬ 
letin,  December  1943).  (Diario  Oficial.  Septem¬ 
ber  27,  1944.) 

259</s.  August  2,  1944.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms  included 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law’  on  enemy  property 
and  busine.ss.  (Diario  Oficial,  .September  2~, 

1944.) 

259i/s.  August  3,  1944.  Law  supplementing  and 
amending  the  law  of  December  17,  1942,  which 
established  the  Committee  for  the  Development 
and  Coordination  of  Scientific  Investigation  (see 
Mexico  112,  Bulletin,  April  1943).  (Diario 
Oficial,  October  I6,  1944.) 

261./.  August  24,  1944.  Decree  supplementing 
the  law  that  regulated  the  l.iw  on  the  suspension 
of  individual  constitutional  guarantees  (see  Mexico 
43  and  8-L  Bulletin,  September  and  December 
1942).  Effective  day  after  publication  in  the 
Diario  Ofici.il.  (Diario  Ofici.il.  October  20.  1944.) 

262j.  August  26,  1944.  Resolution,  Secretary  »>f 
Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone  for 
a  specified  su.gar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
cree  of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bui  - 
I  ETIN,  December  1943).  (Diario  Ofici.il .  October 
3.  1944.) 

262/>.  August  29,  1944.  Resolution.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  fixing  the  su.gar  cane  supply  zone  for 
a  specified  su.gar  mill,  in  accordance  with  the  de¬ 
cree  of  .September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  190.  Bul¬ 
letin.  December  1943).  (Diario  Ofici.il.  (Vtober 
11,  1944.) 

263./.  .^u.gust  30,  194-1.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
removin.g  a  specified  person  from  the  list  con¬ 
tained  in  the  order  of  June  30,  1943  (see  Mexico 
1‘’8//,  Bun  ETIN,  November  1943).  relative  to  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  busi¬ 
ness.  (Di.irio  Oficial.  October  23,  19-14.) 

26\/.  .September  13.  19-14.  Decree  adding  speci¬ 
fied  products  to  the  list  of  those  placed  under  ex 
port  control  by  the  decree  of  June  1',  19.i-i  (see 
Mexico  24'’c,  Bun  ETIN,  October  19-i4);  listing 
others  not  subject  to  control;  aiul  makin.g  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  Effective  on  publi- 
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cation  in  the  Diario  Oficiai.  (Diario  Oficial,  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  1944.) 

2656.  September  13,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  October 
24.  1944.) 

265c.  September  20,  1944.  Regulations  of  the 
decree  of  June  20,  1944,  which  established  a 
consumption  tax  on  cotton  (see  Mexico  249,  BuL- 
I.KTIN,  October  1944).  (Diario  Oficial,  October 
^  1944.) 

268.  October  10,  1944.  Decree  placing  under 
export  control  specified  ixtle  manufactures  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  Effec¬ 
tive  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario 
Ofici.tl,  October  25,  1944.) 

269.  October  20,  1944.  Circular  No.  309-4-121, 
.Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  re¬ 
stricting  the  importation  of  common  salt,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  April  15,  1944  (see 
Mexico  243^*,  Bulletin,  August  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  October  27,  1944.) 

270.  October  25,  1944.  Decree  authorizing  the 
Department  of  the  Federal  District  to  regulate 
within  its  jurisdiction  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity  (with  the  exception 
of  wheat,  rice,  beans,  corn,  lard,  edible  oils,  sugar, 
flour,  salt,  cacao,  tires,  rubber,  cotton,  gasoline, 
iron  bars,  and  cement,  for  which  price  fixing  is 
vested  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit),  and  making  other  provisions  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  Effective  day  after  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  26, 
1944.) 

NICAKAfiUA 

57i.  February  21,  1941.  Executive  Decree  plac¬ 
ing  control  of  visible  imports  under  the  Price 
and  Trade  Control  Board.  (La  Caceta,  February 
23,  1944.) 

61.  July  1,  1944.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
64,  approving  the  executive  decree  of  February 
21,  1944  (see  Nicaragua  57i  abrwe)  which  placed 
contrr)!  of  visible  imports  under  the  Price  and 
Trade  Control  Board.  ( Im  Caceta.  August  22, 
1944  ) 

62.  July  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No.  3, 
ordering  the  issue  of  568  defense  bonds  totaling 
two  million  c6rdobas,  in  accordance  with  Legis¬ 
lative  Decree  No.  256  of  August  7,  1943  (see 


Nicaragua  52,  Bulletin,  January  1944).  (La 
Caceta,  August  2,  1944.) 

63.  August  4,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
299,  protecting  tenants  from  rent  increases  and 
from  unwarranted  eviction,  and  making  other 
provisions.  (La  Caceta,  August  11,  1944.) 

panama 

112.  August  31,  1944.  Decree  No.  50,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  specified  foodstuffs  in  the 
District  of  Chepigana.  (Caceta  Oficial,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1944.) 

113.  September  8,  1944.  Decree  No.  52,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending 
Decree  No.  8  of  1942  (see  Panama  38,  Bulletin, 
February  1943),  regarding  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  national  products  of  prime  necessity  that 
reach  the  city  of  Panama  by  sea  or  by  land. 
(Caceta  Oficial,  September  14,  1944.) 

114.  September  8,  1944.  Decree  No.  53,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  regulating 
and  buying  and  selling  of  hogs.  (Caceta  Ofici.tl. 
September  14,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

286.  (O)frection)  January  29,  1943.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  16,785.  (Caceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1943.) 

28c.  January  29,  1943-  Presidential  Decree  No. 
16,787,  fixing  consumption  quotas  of  fuel  oils 
and  lubricants  for  government  agencies  during 
1943.  (Caceta  Oficial,  February  1,  1943.) 

2Hd.  February  1,  1943-  Presidential  Decree  No. 
16,802,  fixing  prices  for  inferior  grade  tobacco 
of  the  1943  crop,  authorizing  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Paraguay  to  purchase  such  tobacco,  and 
making  other  provisions  pertaining  thereto. 
(Caceta  Oficial,  February  1,  1943.) 

28t'.  February  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
16,804,  authorizing  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Paraguay  to  purchase  the  agricultural  products 
listed  in  Decree  No.  13,925  of  August  7,  1942, 
at  the  prices  fixed  therein  (sec  Paraguay  22i, 
BtJl.i.ETiN,  May  1944),  and  to  purchase  cottt)n 
at  the  price  fixed  by  Decree  No.  16,785  of  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1943  (sec  Paraguay  286,  Bulletin,  July 
1943,  as  corrected  above).  (Caceta  Oficial, 
February  1,  1943.) 

53i.  March  — ,  1944  (?).  Dccree-I.aw  No. 

2810,  establishing  the  Paraguayan  Meal  ('orpora- 
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tion  (CorporucioH  Pjraguaya  de  Carnes)  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Mentioned 
in  El  Pass,  Asuncion,  September  19,  1944.) 

58.  September  18,  1944.  Resolution  No.  I, 
Paraguayan  Meat  Corporation,  fixing  winter  prices 
for  beef  cattle  destined  for  packing  plants  and 
eventual  public  consumption,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (£/  Pms,  Asun¬ 
cion,  September  19,  1944.) 

59.  September  27,  1944.  Presidential  decree 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles  of 
prime  necessity  (rice,  yerba  mate,  flour,  peanuts, 
cottonseed,  edible  oils  and  fats,  and  their  deriva¬ 
tives).  (El  Pais,  Asuncion,  September  28,  1944.) 

PERU 

129<r.  July  1,  1944.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
807,  amending  Resolution  No.  599  of  September 
23,  1943  (see  Peru  99b,  Bulletin,  March  1944) 
and  fixing  new  minimum  prices  for  unhulled  rice. 
(El  Peruano,  August  25,  1944.) 

132.  August  7,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Stxial  Assistance,  approving  a 
supplement  to  the  Official  Price  List  for  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Products,  and  allowing  a  thirty  day  period 
in  which  prevailing  prices  are  to  be  adjusted  to 
this  new  list.  (El  Peruano,  August  23,  1944.) 

133.  August  8,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  No.  74. 
stating  that  the  General  Price  List  for  Medicinal 
Products  will  be  published  annually  on  a  date  set 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  that  supple- 

I  mentary  lists  must  be  issued  every  three  months. 
(El  Peruano,  August  23,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

163,/.  October  14,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1581/943,  authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  purchase  750  tons  of  tin  and  making 
other  prtivisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Diario 
Oficial,  October  30,  1943.) 

221.  July  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2335/938,  requiring  declarations  of  stcKks  of 
snpercarburante  (a  kind  of  fuel  produced  by  the 
ANCiAP),  the  sale  of  which  was  suspended  in 
Match  1943,  and  authorizing  exchange  of  the 
product  for  other  fuel.  (Diario  Opcial,  August 
28,  1944.) 

222.  July  26,  1944.  Presidential  Dc-cree  No. 
1590/913,  adding  trucks  and  truck  cha.ssis  to  the 
list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  established  by 
laiw  No.  10,075  i>f  October  23,  1941.  (Diario 
OficiaJ,  August  28,  1944.) 


223.  July  26,  1944.  Presidential  decree  instruct¬ 
ing  Uruguayan  delegates  to  international  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  labor 
legislation  and  postwar  world  economic,  juridical, 
and  social  organization  to  uphold  certain  ethical 
principles  in  regard  to  commercial  interchange  and 
the  condition  of  workers.  (Diario  Opcial,  August 
16,  1944.) 

224.  August  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
800/944,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  3,500  tons 
of  wheat  and  prescribing  other  measures  pertain¬ 
ing  to  existing  stocks  of  the  1942-43  crop.  (Diario 
Opcial,  August  19,  1944.) 

225.  August  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2015/943,  approving  prices  fixed  by  the  ANCAP 
for  syrups  and  grape  wine  in  casks  and  demijohns, 
but  continuing  in  effect  the  prices  fixed  for  those 
products  in  other  types  of  containers  by  the  decree 
of  October  15,  1943  (see  Uruguay  164,  Bulletin, 
April  1944.)  (Diario  Opcial,  August  19,  1944.) 

226.  August  10,  1944.  Presidential  decree  creat¬ 
ing  a  commission  to  fix  prices  for  serums,  vaccines, 
and  medicines.  (Diario  Opcial,  August  23,  1944.) 

227.  August  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
303/944,  opening  a  quota  for  the  exportation  to 
Argentina  during  the  current  year  of  25  tons  ot 
articles  made  of  reclaimed  rubber,  on  the  basis  of 
compensation  or  exchange  for  articles  or  materials 
needed  in  Uruguay,  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  (Diario  Opcial,  August  23, 
1944.) 

228.  August  21,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
239/942,  requiring  declaration  of  stocks  of  wood. 
(Diario  Opcial,  August  28,  1944.) 

229.  September  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1590/943,  requiring  declarations  of  stocks  of 
gas  for  medical  purposes.  (Diario  Opcial,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1944.) 

230.  September  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  825/944,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  tin  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  accordance 
with  the  de'crees  of  August  26,  1943,  and  October 
14,  1943  (sec  Lfiuguay  151  and  163j.  Bulletin, 
February  1944  and  .ibove).  (Diario  Opcial,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1944.) 

231.  September  8,  1941.  Presidential  Decre'c 

No.  1239/942.  extending  for  30  days  the  periivd 
fixed  by  the  decree  of  July  14,  1941  (see  I'ruguay 
214,  Bulletin,  December  1944).  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  by  the  special  study  commission  of  a  plan  for 
solution  of  lumber  market  problems.  (Diario 
Opcial,  September  13,  1944.) 
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232.  September  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  730/944,  authorizing  the  exportation  of 
50,000  cases  of  fresh  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
(Diario  Oficiai,  September  25,  1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

131c.  December  23,  1943.  Official  Circular, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  advising  all  foreigners 
resident  in  the  state  of  Tachira  that  they  must 
appear  at  specified  times  within  a  180  day  period 
before  the  National  Office  of  Investigation  and 
Identification  to  be  given  identity  certificates. 
(Gaceta  O/icial,  December  23,  1943.) 

131<f.  December  23,  1943.  Official  Circular, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior,  advising  foreigners  of 
sfjecified  nationalities  resident  in  the  state  of 
Tachira  that  in  accordance  with  the  official  notice 
of  December  23,  1943  (see  131c  above)  they  must 
apply  for  identity  certificates  as  soon  as  possible. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  December  23,  1943.) 

154.  (Correction)  May  10,  1944.  Official  Cir¬ 
cular,  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  advising  all  for¬ 
eigners  resident  in  the  state  of  Zulia  that  they  must 
appear  at  specified  times  within  a  180  day  period 
before  the  National  Office  of  Investigation  and 
Identification  to  be  given  identity  certificates. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  10,  1944.) 

154a.  May  10,  1944.  Official  Circular,  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  advising  foreigners  of  specified 
nationalities  resident  in  the  state  of  Zulia  that  in 
accordance  with  the  official  notice  of  May  10,  1944 
(see  154  above)  they  must  apply  for  identity  cer¬ 
tificates  as  soon  as  possible.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
10,  1944.) 

157a.  June  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  105, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  livestock  on  the  hoof  and  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  for  meat,  bones,  and  internal 
organs.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  17,  1944.) 

157if>.  June  22,  1944.  Resolution  No.  27, 

National  Transport  Board,  regulating  distribution 
of  800  tires  and  700  tubes  for  trucks  and  buses 
imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Agricultural  and  Live- 
stfKk  Bank,  and  fixing  maximum  prices  therefor. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  22,  1944.) 

157f.  June  23,  1944.  Resolution  No.  8,  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Treasury,  authorizing  importation  of 
specified  articles  without  previous  permit. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  23,  IS’44.) 

158i».  June  27,  1944.  Congressional  Order 

recommending  an  immediate  study  of  salaries  of 


government  employees  and  an  adjustment  of  n 
those  found  incompatible  with  the  higher  cost  ^ 
of  living.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  28,  1944.)  t 

158^.  June  28,  1944.  Official  Circular,  Minis-  j 
try  of  the  Interior,  advising  foreigners  of  sped-  | 
fied  nationalities  resident  in  the  state  of  Tachira  ' 
that  in  accordance  with  the  official  notice  of  De-  ' 

cember  23,  1943  (see  131c  above)  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  period  of  180  days  from  this  date  in  ' 
which  to  apply  for  identity  certificates.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  30,  1944.) 

158c.  June  28,  1944.  Official  Circular,  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Interior,  advising  foreigners  of  other 
specified  nationalities  resident  in  the  state  of 
Tachira  that  the  period  of  time  prescribed  in  the 
Official  Circular  of  December  23,  1943  (see  lild 
above)  during  which  they  must  apply  for  iden¬ 
tity  certificates  has  been  extended  to  September 
30,  1944.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  June  30,  1944.) 

158^/.  June  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  28,  Na¬ 
tional  Transport  Board,  making  provisions  to 
regulate  the  transportation  to  Caracas  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  port  of  La  Guaira.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  29,  1944.) 

163.  August  10,  1944.  Resolution  No.  106, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  imported  rice.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  10,  1944.) 

164.  August  10,  1944.  Law,  National  Con¬ 

gress,  stating  that  pearl  fishing  is  to  be  considered 
a  national  industry  and  administered  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  making  other  regulations  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  14,  1944.) 

165.  August  11,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
174,  creating  an  organizing  committee  for  the 
Third  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture 
which  will  convene  in  Caracas  on  July  24,  1945. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  14,  1944.) 

166.  August  14,  1944.  Official  Circular,  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Interior,  advising  foreigners  of  speci¬ 
fied  nationalities  resident  in  the  state  of  Zulia 
that  in  accordance  with  the  Official  Circular  of 
May  10,  1944  (see  154  above)  they  are  allowed 
a  180  day  period  in  which  to  apply  for  identity 
certificates.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  15,  1944.) 

167.  August  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No  | 
176,  repealing  Decrees  Nos.  105  of  May  18, 
1942,  281  of  November  9,  1942,  and  142  of  July 

7,  1943  (see  Venezuela  29,  76,  and  llOrf,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  October  1942,  April  1943,  and  January 
1944)  which  created  the  Import  Control  Com- 
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mission,  the  National  Transport  Board  and  the 
National  Price  Regulation  Board;  confirming  and 
amplifying  the  restrictions  on  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  imposed  in  these  decrees;  creating  the 
National  Supply  Commission  which  is  divided 
into  three  sections  for  price,  transport,  and  for¬ 
eign  trade  control  to  take  over  the  work  of  the 
abolished  commissions;  and  defining  the  authority 
of  this  newly  created  entity.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  15,  1944.) 

168.  August  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
177,  cancelling  the  treasury  grants  to  the  Import 
Control  Commission,  the  National  Transport 
Board,  and  the  National  Price  Regulation  Board, 
which  were  abolished  by  Decree  No.  176  of 
August  15,  1944  (see  167  above) ;  and  making 
a  grant  to  the  National  Supply  Commission,  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  same  decree.  (Gaceta  Oficul, 
August  15,  1944.) 

169.  August  15,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


178,  confirming  and  amplifying  restrictions  on 
constitutional  guarantees  originally  imposed  in 
Decree  No.  105  of  May  18,  1942  (see  Venezuela 
29,  Bulletin,  October  1942),  which  was  re¬ 
pealed  by  Decree  No.  176  of  August  15,  1944 
(see  167  above) ;  and  making  new  regulations  to 
govern  foreign  trade.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
15,  1944.) 

170.  August  15,  1944.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  declaring  specified  food  products, 
construaion  materials,  clothing,  fuels,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  manufactured  and  medicinal  products  to  be 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  Decree  No.  176  of  August 
15,  1944  (see  167  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  15,  1944.) 

171.  August  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1-T, 
National  Supply  Commission,  fixing  itineraries 
for  certain  bus  lines  operating  in  Caracas. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  24,  1944.) 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


At  its  regular  meeting  on  November  1, 
1944  the  Governing  Board  reelected  the 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  as  Chairman  for  the  year 
1944-45  and  named  the  Hon.  Carlos  Mar¬ 
tins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  as  Vice-president 
for  the  same  period.  (Because  of  ill  health, 
Mr.  Hull  withdrew  from  the  chairmanship 
on  November  21,  1944.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.) 

Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
A  ffctirs 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  was  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Cdiairman  of  the  Board 
by  the  Embassy  of  Argentina  a.sking  him  to 


"inform  the  other  American  Governments 
that  the  Argentine  (jovernment  deems  neces¬ 
sary  a  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  existing  situation  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  other  American 
nations.”  Attached  to  this  note  was  a  copy 
of  a  communication  which  the  Argentine 
Government  sent  on  the  same  date  to  the 
other  American  Governments. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  matter 
and  after  hearing  the  representative  of 
Argentina  speak  on  the  subject,  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  voted  unanimously  to  .send  the 
request  to  the  Governments  of  the  other 
American  nations  for  their  consideration. 

The  text  of  the  above-mentioned  note  is 
as  follows: 
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Embassv  of  the 
Argentine  Repubik; 

Washington,  October  27,  1944 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I'ndcr  the  regulations  for  the  Meetings  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
receives  requests  for  these  meetings  formulated 
by  Governments  that  consider  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  that  procedure.  In  accttrdance 
with  this  practice,  I  have  receivc-d  instructions 
from  my  Government  to  request  the  Governing 
Board  to  inform  the  other  American  Govern¬ 
ments  that  the  Argentine  Government  deems 
necessary  a  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  con¬ 
sider  the  existing  situation  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  other  American  nations.  Attached 
to  this  note  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  which 
my  Government  has  this  date  sent  to  the  other 
American  Governments.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Argentine  Government  this  meeting  should  be¬ 
held  as  early  as  prjssible,  any  topics  which  the 
other  governments  may  consider  it  desirable  to 
discuss  being  included  in  the  program. 

I  beg  to  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

(5)  Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary 

His  Excellency 

The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 

OF  THE  Pan  A.merican  I'nion 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MEMORANDUM 

The  Argentine  Government  has  been  observ¬ 
ing  with  concern  the  situation  confronting  the 
American  concert  of  nations  as  a  result  of  the 
attitude  assumed  by  some  of  the  governments 
toward  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  situation  that 
creates  divisions  incompatible  with  the  traditional 
spirit  of  fraternity  existing  among  peoples 
united  by  proximity,  origin  and  ideals,  and  fo¬ 
ments  artificially  a  heretofore  unknown  atmos¬ 
phere  of  disunity.  Above  all,  it  is  a  condition 
that  implies  the  continuation  of  the  suspicions 
which  seriously  threaten  the  spiritual  solidarity 
of  the  nations  of  America. 

In  such  a  delicate  situation,  the  Argentine 
(government,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  its 
pr^sition,  reaffirms  unreservedly  its  determination 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  country  which  it 


has  the  honor  to  represent.  But  that  determina-  I 
tion  does  not  prevent  it  from  again  declaring  I 
that  it  does  not  close  the  door  to  an  understand-  | 
ing  based  on  honorable  grounds.  On  July  26tli 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Ministry  expressed  its  de¬ 
cision  to  maintain,  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  the  country,  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  spirit  which  animated  it.  'Tn  such 
circumstances,”  it  added,  "we  can  only  wait, 
calmly  and  steadfastly,  certain  of  the  justness  of 
our  position  and  the  rectitude  of  our  actions. 

In  thus  defending  our  own  rights  we  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of 
juridical  order  as  the  universal  and  irreplaceable 
rule  of  conduct  between  States.”  Although  simi¬ 
lar  conciliatory  aspirations  have  been  repeatedly 
expressed  in  other  countries  of  America,  the 
problem  persists  unchanged.  Because  of  that  fact 
the  Argentine  Government,  as  further  evidence 
of  its  spirit  of  harmony,  is  addressing  itself  to 
your  Government  to  explain  the  measures  which 
in  its  judgment  may  even  today  assure  the  indis¬ 
pensable  unity  of  the  American  family. 

There  is  invoked  against  Argentina  a  presumed 
non-compliance  with  its  commitments,  an  allega¬ 
tion  that  involves  a  problem  of  interest  not  to 
one  country  or  group  of  countries,  but  to  the 
entire  Continent.  The  laborious  development  of 
the  Pan  American  system  has  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  for  just  such  cases  and  as  a  formula 
of  solidary  action  and  a  guarantee  of  equality  of 
treatment,  of  the  procedure  of  consultation.  The 
most  adequate  instruments  of  this  procedure  are 
without  doubt  the  consultative  meetings  of  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  agreed  upon  at  the  Lima  Con¬ 
ference,  for  to  engage  in  systematic  consultation 
outside  of  a  conference  would  imply  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  desirable  to  sc-ek,  within  the  framework  of 
Pan  American  agreements,  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  present  misunderstanding.  The  traditional 
Argentine  attitude  in  favor  of  the  pacific  and 
legal  settlement  of  conflicts  and  the  absence — at 
the  present  time — of  any  other  international  or¬ 
ganization,  justify  this  course. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  Argentine 
Government  has  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
it  has  this  day  requested  the  (ioverning  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  convene  a  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  consider  the  situation 
that  has  been  created.  At  this  Meeting  all  the 
American  countries  without  exception  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  points  of 
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view.  They  would  thus  possess  all  the  necessary 
elements  to  enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  case.  A  correct  formulation  of  the 
problem  could  take  into  consideration  only  the 
acts  in  the  international  conduct  of  a  country 
and  not  the  presumed  intentions  attributable  to 
one  or  another  of  these  acts.  In  making  this 
proposal  the  Argentine  Government  is  fully  aware 
of  the  great  importance  of  its  action.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  usual  that  a  country  should  wish  to 
consider,  jointly  with  its  peers,  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  its  international  conduct.  But  Argen¬ 
tina  can  do  it  without  impairment  of  its  dignity. 
In  the  first  place  this  attitude  conforms  with  its 
best  diplomatic  traditions  of  sincerity  and  frank¬ 
ness.  As  it  has  nothing  to  hide,  it  has  nothing 
to  fear.  In  the  second  place,  the  exceptional 
period  through  which  the  world  is  passing  re¬ 
quires  exceptional  understanding  and  generosity 
of  spirit.  We  are  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Peace  and  harmony,  which  must  be  its  fruit,  can¬ 
not  be  brought  forth  from  division  or  rancor. 
The  great  and  difficult  problems  which  nations 
must  stdve  require  the  whole-hearted  collaboration 
of  all.  From  that  collaboration,  Argentina, 
which  fully  appreciates  the  responsibilities  of  the 
moment,  expects  no  selfish  advantage  from  either 
the  political  or  the  material  point  of  view.  But 
it  believes  that  no  true  and  stable  order  can  be 
established  in  the  American  community  on  the 
basis  of  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  one  of  its 
members. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  the  Argentine 
Government  desires  that  there  should  be  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  erroneous  interpretation.  This 
refers  to  the  effect  of  the  present  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  the  internal  organization  t)f  Argentina. 
As  has  just  been  said,  this  Government  would 
view  most  cordially  any  initiative  tending  to 
emphasize  collaboration  between  the  nations  of 
the  Continent,  but  it  considers  that  in  no  case 
can  the  .adoption  of  internal  measures  related  to 
the  juridical  and  institutional  organization  of  the 
country  be  the  subject  of  international  negotia¬ 
tions.  That  would  be  a  dangerous  basis  for  the 
reciprocal  respect  that  must  exist  between  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  Argentine  Government  is 
confident  that  the  fraternal  spirit  that  inspires 
the  foregoing  observations  will  he  shared  by  all 
the  American  Governments  and  that  the  Meeting 
which  is  proposed  will  serve  to  assure  harmony 
and  mutual  respect  among  the  nations  of  the 
Continent. 


Postwar  problems 

The  Board  considered  an  extensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  its  Executive  Committee  on 
Postwar  Problems  and  voted  to  transmit  it 
to  the  Governments  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics  for  their  observ’ation  and  comment. 

The  report  on  Pan  American  postwar 
organization  suggested  changes  intended  to 
strengthen  the  system  of  inter-American  re¬ 
lations  in  the  period  after  the  war.  Formal 
action  on  the  recommendations  will  be  taken 
at  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Conference  or 
the  next  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  American  Republics. 

Included  in  the  report  is  a  draft  treaty  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  by  setting  up  comprehensive  machin- 
cr)'  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  The  project  was  prepared  by  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  consolidates  in  one  instru¬ 
ment  the  provisions  of  exi.sting  treaties  and 
conventions. 

The  report  contemplates  greater  coordina¬ 
tion  in  the  practice  of  calling  Pan  American 
conferences  by  providing  that  they  shall  be 
convened  in  consultation  with  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
body  shall  prepare  the  program  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  each  meeting.  The  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  would  be 
held  at  five  year  intervals,  and  the  meetings 
of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  when¬ 
ever  situations  of  an  emergency  character 
ari.se.  Permanent  Pan  American  agencies 
w'hich  function  in  different  countries  and  in 
widely  separate  fields  would  file  periodic 
reports  with  the  Governing  Board,  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  w'ould  prepare  annual 
reviews  of  the  work  done  by  these  offices. 

Of  the  emergency  agencies  that  have  been 
created  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  some 
would  be  preserved  even  after  hostilities 
have  ceased.  On  the  assumption  that  some 
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time  will  elapse  before  international  order 
and  stability  are  reestablished,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  Inter- American  De¬ 
fense  Board  be  continued  after  the  war. 
The  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee,  which  operates  in  the 
field  of  economic  relations,  would  be  made 
permanent,  as  would  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  or  an  equivalent  body 
to  function  in  the  field  of  international  law. 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  was  established  to  deal  with 
subversive  activities.  In  view  of  its  specific 
relation  to  the  war,  the  rejxirt  suggests  that 
its  continuation  on  a  permanent  basis  may 
be  unnecessary.  It  recommends,  however, 
that  the  principle  of  its  organization  be  pre¬ 
served,  so  that  it  may  be  reconstituted  in 
case  of  necessity. 


Inter-American  questions,  the  report  as¬ 
sumes,  will  continue  to  be  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  members  of  the  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  community.  It  emphasizes  the  genuine 
interest  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  the  broader  problem  of  world 
organization,  and  their  desire  that  close  re¬ 
lations  be  established  between  the  inter- 
American  and  other  international  entities. 

The  report  proposes  that  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  express  their 
collective  view-s  on  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  underlie  the  establishment 
of  a  general  international  organization.  It 
suggests  that  this  might  best  be  done  at  a 
meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  w'ould  also  afford  an  opportunity  to 
determine  the  relation  of  the  inter-American 
to  the  w'orld  organization. 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of  Pern 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  pre¬ 
sented  on  July  28,  1944,  Peru’s  President, 
Manuel  Prado,  gave  a  detailed  report  of  the 
state  of  his  nation,  emphasizing  the  progress 
made  during  the  year  1943.  The  space 
limitations  of  this  article  do  not  permit  a 
full  account  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Peruvian  ministries,  but  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  the  past  year’s 
program  are  here  presented.  Those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  Peru  as  it  was  in  1943  will  find  the  en¬ 
tire  message  printed  in  HI  Comercio  of  Lima 
for  July  29,  1944. 

Miuhtry  oj  Foreif^n  Affairs  aud  Worshij). 
Peru  raised  its  diplomatic  missions  in  Eng¬ 


land,  Canada,  Panama,  Paraguay,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  Uruguay  to  the  rank 
of  embassy,  and  placed  the  Peruvian  mis¬ 
sion  in  Haiti  (formerly  headed  by  a  Charge 
d’Affaires)  in  charge  of  a  Minister  Pleni- 
[X)tentiary.  A  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
I'renrh  National  ('ommittee  of  Liberation 
was  set  up  when  Peru  recognized  this  body. 

President  Prado  stressed  the  fact  that  Peru 
had  been  represented  at  all  Allied  confer¬ 
ences,  had  adhered  to  all  agreements  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  general  had  given 
valuable  assistance  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Department  of  Emigration  and  Immi¬ 
gration  was  reorganized  to  cope  with  the 
many  problems  in  this  field  arising  from  the 
war. 
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Ministry  of  Public  Education. — Innumer¬ 
able  volunteers  and  more  than  13,000 
teachers  are  taking  part  in  the  Peruvian  cam¬ 
paign  against  illiteracy  which  was  instituted 
by  a  Supreme  Decree  of  March  4,  1943, 
and  began  on  May  14,  Teachers’  Day. 
Under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  a  Co¬ 
ordinating  Bureau  to  supervise  this  project 
was  created  and  district  and  provincial  com¬ 
mittees  are  assisting  in  the  gigantic  effort. 
The  plan  includes  instructing  the  illiterate 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  health  pres¬ 
ervation,  and  the  elements  of  the  country’s 
history.  A  guide  for  teachers  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  two  volumes  (the  Libro  Peruano 
Je  Lee  turd  and  the  Inforniativo  Peruano') 
have  been  given  to  the  students.  Lesson 
cards  numbering  900,000  have  been  printed 
and  the  facilities  of  the  National  School  of 
the  Air  are  also  being  devoted  to  furthering 
the  campaign. 

Peru  has  been  adding  to  its  educational 
establishments.  From  1940  until  the  date  of 
this  message,  2,935  primary  schools  were 
created.  By  a  decree  put  into  effect  during 
1943,  primary  teachers’  salaries  are  to  be 
higher,  and  an  increase  of  5  percent  for  each 
five  years  in  service  has  been  granted.  A 
guarantee  of  permanent  tenure  was  also 
granted  to  these  teachers. 

Problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
Peruvian  child  were  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Peruvian  Director  of  Public 
Education,  the  school  inspectors,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  country’s  Provincial  Teachers 
Associations.  This  assembly  was  held  in 
Lima  from  February  9  to  17,  1944. 

On  August  12,  1943,  the  President  by 
Supreme  Decree  created  the  Leoncio  Prado 
Military  School,  while  in  Celendin,  C'oracora 
and  Paita,  three  new’  boys’  high  schools  were 
opened,  and  facilities  were  improved  in  a 
score  of  others.  The  rise  in  pay  for  the 
primary  teachers  was  extended  to  apply  to 
.secondary  school  teachers,  although  mini¬ 


mum  salaries  for  those  in  the  latter  group 
who  are  graduates  of  the  state  normal 
schools  and  national  universities  had  already 
been  proclaimed.  Scholarships  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  1,175  were  granted  to  students  in 
private  high  schools,  of  which  there  are  78 
in  the  country. 

The  follow'ing  table  shows  the  amazing 
spread  of  education  throughout  Peru: 


Progress  of  public  education  in  Peru 
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The  opportunities  offered  to  students  in 
this  branch  of  education  were  increased  with 
the  creation  of  a  Central  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  and  an  Institute  of  Domestic  Sciences 
and  Useful  Arts  in  the  department  of  Junin, 
of  the  Metallurgy  School  in  Oroya,  and  of 
various  industrial  sections  annexed  to  high 
schools.  A  grant  of  100,000,000  soles'  was 
made  to  the  National  School  of  Engineers 
for  research  in  industrial  chemistry.  The 
National  Vocational  School  was  completely 
reorganized. 

Other  activities  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in¬ 
cluded  the  establishment  of  more  rural 
normal  schools  (number  in  1940 — 2,  pres¬ 
ent  number — 19);  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  building  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Physical  Education  and  of  a  special  school 
for  tuberculous  students.  Government 
sponsored  X-ray  examinations  for  tuberculo¬ 
sis  and  vaccination  against  diphtheria  were 
extended  to  additional  schools. 

For  study  in  the  Aldedo  National  Academy 
of  Music,  222  scholarships  were  granted, 
and  a  course  in  the  theater  was  opened  bv 
government  decree. 

'T/’t’  txcb.iHgc  r.iluc  of  the  sol  on  Dcccmlcr 
9,  1^44.  uus  5.;s7S. 
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Work  now  being  done  to  reconstruct  the 
National  Library  was  facilitated  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  more  than  15,000  volumes  from 
foreign  countries  and  of  5,000  volumes  from 
Peruvian  sources  (excluding  those  deposited 
with  the  government  in  accordance  with  the 
printing  laws),  and  gifts  of  money  amount¬ 
ing  to  55,000  soles. 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce. 
The  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943  called  for  expenditures  amounting  to 
318,550,000  soles,  and  346,281,259  soles 
were  received  by  the  government,  the  largest 
part  of  this  amount  income  from  indirect 
taxes.  The  budget  for  1944  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  377,269,000  soles.  The 
commercial  and  savings  banks  increased  the 
amount  of  their  loans  by  99,000,000  soles 
to  a  total  of  491,000,000,  as  against  392,- 
000,000  in  1943.  Axis  property  to  a  value  of 
11,899,087  soles  was  confiscated  and  revert¬ 
ed  to  the  government.  Government  revenues 
from  imports  in  1943  amounted  to  l4l,395,- 
472  soles,  an  increase  of  19,950,092  soles 
over  the  previous  year. 

Law  No.  9,929  authorized  the  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Internal  Loan  of  1940  by  50,- 
000,000  soles,  and  on  May  29,  1943,  the 
government  floated  the  first  series  of  these 
bonds,  amounting  to  25,000,000  soles. 

Por  a  review  of  Peruvian  foreign  trade  in 
1943,  see  Bulletin  for  September  1944. 

Ministry  of  Deielopment  and  Public 
Works.— Xdrnitt  the  direction  of  this  min¬ 
istry,  a  great  deal  of  work  was  accomplished 
on  the  national  highway  system  during 
1943.  An  additional  755  miles  of  road 
were  completed;  121  miles  of  road  im¬ 
proved;  30  miles  of  road  asphalted;  31 1 
miles  of  road  hard-surfaced;  and  5  miles  of 
concrete  or  metal  bridges  built.  The 
Hudnuco-Pucallpa  highway,  a  525-mile  road 
o|X'ning  a  direct  route  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  interior  of  Brazil  and  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  was  inaugurated  in  September  1943 


(see  Bulletin  for  March  1944),  and  work 
was  continued  on  seven  secondary  highways 
and  many  other  roads. 

The  Peruvian  railways,  including  both 
private  and  government-owned  lines,  trans- 
ported  81,419,502  passengers  in  1943 
(21.75  percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year)  and  3,271,440  tons  of  freight  (2.4 
percent  increase),  w'ith  an  accompanying  j 
increase  of  19.78  percent  in  revenue.  The 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Matarani  to 
Oroya  was  begun. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Petroleum, 
government  control  of  coal  exports  was 
established.  The  Bureau  is  planning  a  geo- 
logical  map  of  the  country,  and  in  con. 
nection  with  the  Santa  Corporation’s  plan 
to  develop  the  nation’s  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry,  an  aerophotographic  plan  of  the 
Marcona  region,  where  rich  coal  and  iron 
deposits  are  to  be  found,  was  made. 

Petroleum  production  in  1943  reached 
1 5,692,978  barrels,  w'ith  a  value  of  1 24,- 
338,364  soles,  an  increase  of  7.25  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.  Mining  production 
rose  to  390,000,000  soles  in  value,  an  in- 
crease  of  20,000,000  in  comparison  to  1943 
production. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Husbandry. — The  war-cxrcasioned  food  short¬ 
ages  gave  ri.se  in  Peru  to  an  intensive  cam- 
paign  for  fcx)d  production,  especially  in  the 
relatively  undeveloped  sierra  region.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  year’s  activity  will 
result  in  a  20  percent  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  other  grains,  and  that  future  develop¬ 
ments  will  result  in  a  40  or  50  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  food  products. 
Legislation  to  this  end  included  reduction  by 
20  percent  of  the  area  sown  to  cotton,  thus 
making  additional  acreage  available  for  the 
cultivation  of  edible  crops,  and  reejuired 
planting  of  suitable  areas  near  highways  to 
facilitate  transportation.  Increased  pro- 
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duction  of  flax  and  pyrethrum  was  also  in¬ 
stigated.  The  Inter-American  Cooperative 
Food  Production  Service,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  in  Peru  since  June  1943,  and  the 
agreement  was  recently  extended  to  last  until 
August  15,  1945.  This  new  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  jointly  maintained 
by  the  United  States  and  Peruvian  govern¬ 
ments.  Outstanding  among  its  achievements 
are  the  founding  of  rural  agencies  in  the 
Republic’s  principal  zones  to  oversee  the 
program,  the  construction  of  grain  and 
tuber  storage  and  fumigation  facilities,  and 
the  planting  of  victory  gardens  throughout 
the  country. 

The  formation  of  cooperatives,  especially 
producers’  cooperatives  in  Indian  communi¬ 
ties,  is  being  promoted,  and  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Inter-Cooperative  Relations  has 
been  set  up. 

'I'he  year  1943  brought  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  a 
Bureau  of  Hunting  and  Fishing,  and  saw 
the  initiation  of  a  vast  campaign  for  re¬ 
forestation  of  the  country’s  devastated  areas 
(see  Bulletin  for  May  1944). 

The  President  spoke  of  the  shortages  of 
wheat  and  flour,  the  .satisfactory  rice  and 
sugar  crops,  and  of  the  new  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk  industry,  which  in  1943 
turned  out  65.5  percent  and  52.5  percent 
respectively  of  the  country’s  requirements  of 
these  articles.  It  is  hoped  to  begin  pro¬ 
duction  of  [X)wdered  milk  in  1945. 

Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Assistance.  Additional  health  .services  were 
made  available  to  the  public  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Dental  Inspection,  the 
National  Service  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare,  the  Institute  of  Mental  Hygiene  for 
(Children,  and  the  in.stallation  of  two  pre¬ 
natal  and  post-natal  clinics.  (Construction 
was  begun  on  the  1,000-bed  National  Anti- 


Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  at  Lima.  The 
Inter-American  Cooperative  Public  Health 
Service,  continuing  its  work  in  the  clinics 
and  dispensaries  whose  establishment  it 
fostered,  will  soon  have  three  new  clinics  (in 
San  Martin,  Chimbote,  and  Iquitos)  to  add 
to  its  list. 

The  Government  is  continuing  construc¬ 
tion  on  many  hospitals.  The  funds  in  the 
national  budget  appropriated  to  hospitals 
amounted  to  18,702,215  soles. 

Campaigns  against  communicable  diseases 
were  extended  throughout  the  country. 

Ministry  of  National  Defense. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  devoted  an  extensive  portion  of  his 
message  to  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
nation’s  armed  services  and  the  civilian  de¬ 
fense  organization.  An  office  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  national  transport  was  created. 
As  for  aviation,  a  group  of  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serves  was  organized,  a  general  Aeronautics 
Law  w'as  prepared,  and  a  new'  national  air¬ 
port  at  Limatambo  was  opened. 

/Message  of  the  President  of  Mexico 

On  September  1,  1944,  General  Manuel 
Avila  Camacho,  President  of  Mexico,  de¬ 
livered  his  annual  message  to  the  National 
Congress.  Some  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
message,  which  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  activities  of  all  government  de¬ 
partments  during  the  period  September  1, 
1943- August  31,  1944,  are  presented  here¬ 
with  in  summary  form. 

Tre^tsury  and  Public  Credit. — Treasury  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
were  572,686,420  pesos,*  an  excess  over 
budget  e.stimates  of  28  million  pesos.  An 
amendment  to  the  income  tax  law  providing 
for  pay-as-you-go  collections  gave  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  additional  current  income  which 
permitted  the  financing  of  the  public  works 

*  The  exch.inge  value  of  the  peso  was  S.207  on 
Decemher  9.  1944. 
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program  without  recourse  to  credit.  Service 
was  maintained  on  both  national  and  foreign 
debt.  The  budget  for  the  current  year  calls 
for  public  expenditures  totaling  1,231,018,- 
1 00  pesos,  among  which  the  following  items 
are  outstanding:  irrigation  works,  112,000,- 
000  pesos;  highway  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  125,000,000;  railway  construction, 
24,000,000;  dredging,  shipyards,  docks,  and 
other  port  works,  13,000,000;  construction 
of  schools,  barracks,  airports,  and  other 
buildings,  28,000,000;  maintenance  of  the 
army,  26,000,000 ;  increases  in  the  capital  of 
the  National  Banks  of  Ejidal  Credit  and  of 
Agricultural  Credit,  20,000,000  and  4,000,- 
000,  respectively;  water  systems  for  small 
communities,  3,000,000;  social  security, 
2,500,000;  and  debt  service,  322,798,000. 
Instead  of  using  its  credit  with  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  the  Government  made  every  effort 
to  cancel  its  obligations  with  the  Bank;  such 
cancellations  amounted  to  75,877,000  pesos 
during  the  period  December  31,  1943- 
Augu,st  12,  1944. 

Mexico,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  con¬ 
tinued  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the 
Government  had  as  its  constant  aim  the 
mitigation  of  those  effects  as  much  as 
possible.  Rising  prices,  increased  money  in 
circulation,  and  dislocation  of  foreign  trade 
required  and  received  close  attention.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Government 
sought  to  avoid  any  measures  that  would 
create  obstacles  to  future  development  of  the 
country,  or  more  concretely,  to  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  its  resources  from  which  so 
much  is  hoped  for  the  eventual  economic  and 
scxial  advancement  of  the  masses. 

The  money  in  circulation  (bank  deposits 
and  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public) 
amounted,  said  the  President,  to  650,()()0,00() 
pesos,  derived  principally  from  acquisitions 
of  gold  and  exchange  by  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  which  raised  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  to  an  unprecedented  figure.  Where 


credit  was  not  de.stined  directly  for  an  in. 
crease  in  national  production,  industrial  or 
agricultural,  the  Government  consistently 
tried  to  avoid  its  excessive  expansion  and  to 
that  end  first  decreed  that  banks  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  must  keep  in  cash  on  hand  50 
percent  and  banks  outside  the  District  33  to 
35  percent  of  their  deposits,  and  second, 
took  steps  to  stabilize  the  amount  of  credit 
extended  by  private  banking  institutions. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  continued  to  sell 
gold  and  in  order  to  avoid  international 
speculation  the  Government  centralized 
through  the  Bank  all  gold  imports  and  ex- 
ports.  Also,  export  duties  on  f(X)d  products 
were  increased,  to  avert  possible  scarcities 
within  the  country,  and  in  some  cases  duty¬ 
free  importation  was  authorized  for  certain 
articles  whose  domestic  production  was  in¬ 
sufficient. 

"It  is  not  unjustified  optimism,”  stated 
the  President,  "to  affirm  that  we  have  passed 
the  gravest  stage  of  the  state  of  emergenq 
and  that  the  hour  has  arrived  to  fix  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  of  the  economic  and  financial 
program  which  Mexico  must  develop  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  war.  A 
fundamental  point  of  that  program  will  be 
the  use  of  the  savings  which  the  Mexican 
people  have  accumulated  and  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  gold  reserve  and  exchange 
of  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  the  value  of  which 
was  1,382,546,000  pesos  on  July  31,  1944." 

DepiVtment  of  National  Economy. — 
Among  the  several  grave  complications  in 
the  general  national  economy,  increased 
prices  con.stituted  the  fundamental  problem. 
To  help  combat  the  rise,  prices  were  frozen 
on  many  foodstuffs  and  other  products.  In 
January  1944  price  control  was  centered  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  a  transfer  which 
later  required  a  like  concentration  in  the 
same  department  of  ex|x)rt  control  and 
supervision  of  organizations  created  for  con¬ 
trolling  market  operations,  such  as  the 
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Mational  Distributing  and  Regulating  Com¬ 
pany. 

Exprts  for  1943  totaled  1,130,000,000 
and  imports  910,000,000  pesos.  The  foreign 
demand  for  certain  products,  such  as  hene- 
quen,  coffee,  chicle,  vanilla,  hard  fibers,  and 
others  strengthened  the  economy  of  some 
regions.  To  safeguard  home  consumption, 
regulations  were  issued  governing  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  rubber  and  its 
manufactures  and  exports  of  various  im¬ 
portant  products. 

The  index  of  industrial  production  rose, 
the  greatest  growth  taking  place  in  vege¬ 
table  oils,  cotton  textiles,  food  products,  and 
paper.  In  1943,  6l  new  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  began  to  operate  and  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1944,  63  more.  These  new  pro¬ 
duction  units  represent  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  and  a  source  of  work  which 
contributes  appreciably  to  the  economic  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation.  Realizing  that  indus¬ 
trialization  is  the  medium  par  excellence  for 
achieving  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  and  for  raising  the  general  standard 
of  living,  the  Government  created  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Industrial  Development  Commission  to 
foster  new  enterprise  and  continued  through 
the  Federal  Electric  Power  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  plan  for  electrification  of  re¬ 
gions  appropriate  for  industrial  activity. 

As  for  mining  activity,  production  of 
precious  metals  in  1943  totaled  2,700  tons 
valued  at  291,000,000  pesos;  of  industrial 
metals,  634,000  tons,  and  of  metalloids,  54,- 
000  tons,  valued  at  32,300,000  pesos.  After 
the  end  of  1943  a  decrease  was  noted  in 
mining  production,  cau.sed  principally  by  the 
tendency  of  foreign  markets  to  reduce  pur¬ 
chases,  a  factor  which  likewise  provoked  a 
decline  in  prices. 

Ai>ricultnre  and  At^rar/an  Afjairs. — The 
prime  objc-ctive  in  this  field  was  to  produce 
at  home  the  agricultural  items  needed  for 
national  consumption,  with  particular  stress 


on  increased  production  of  corn.  Due  to 
weather  factors,  the  corn  crop  did  not  fulfill 
all  hopes.  The  yield  was  1,775,000  tons, 
but  it  was  still  neces,sary  to  import  73,78^. 
As  part  of  the  campaign  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  a  resolution  of  February  16,  1944, 
authorized  any  person  freely  to  cultivate  corn 
on  unoccupied  federal-owned  lands. 

During  1943  agricultural  exports 
amounted  to  373,500,000  pesos,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items  being  henequen,  coffee,  cattle, 
chicle,  bananas,  guayule  rubber,  candelilla 
wax,  chickpeas,  ixtle  fiber,  and  cotton;  agri¬ 
cultural  imports  were  valued  at  more  than 
175,000,000  pesos  and  included  mainly 
wheat,  lard,  crude  rubber,  wool,  hides  and 
skins,  corn,  hops,  and  malt. 

The  National  Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit  made 
loans  during  the  year  totaling  103,000,000 
pesos;  repayments  amounted  to  87,000,000 
pesos.  Both  figures  represent  a  new  high 
mark  in  the  Bank’s  operations.  The 
National  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  ex¬ 
tended  credit  to  the  sum  of  22,000,000  pesos 
and  made  collections  of  more  than  a  million. 

The  Government  fostered  the  organization 
of  machinery  centers  where  ejidatarios  and 
small  farmers  who  do  not  own  farm  machin¬ 
ery  could  obtain  it  for  use.  Extension  of 
irrigation  projects  was  another  point  of  in¬ 
terest.  During  the  pre.sent  Administration's 
first  three  years,  over  642,000  acres  of  land 
have  been  irrigated  or  improved,  a  figure 
equal  to  the  total  land  irrigated  or  improved 
by  the  National  Irrigation  Commission  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  fifteen  years  of  existence,  from 
1926  to  1940. 

The  agrarian  reform  continues  to  occupy 
its  basic  position  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  nation.  A  sjx'cial  ob¬ 
jective  of  recent  months  has  been  to  relocate 
campesinos  of  densely  populated  areas  in 
other  more  sparsely  settled  regions.  Thus 
far  40  new  rural  population  centers  have 
been  established  under  conditions  favorable 
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to  both  the  physical  welfare  and  economic 
prosperity  of  the  people  concerned.  From 
September  1,  1943  to  August  31,  1944,  928 
presidential  resolutions  were  signed  granting 
17,304  campesinos  close  to  2,800,000  acres 
of  land;  water  rights  were  granted  benefiting 
over  39,000  acres;  and  222,121  certificates 
of  agrarian  rights  guaranteed  security  of 
possession  to  ejidatarios  in  2,376  ejidos. 

Petroleos  Mexicattos.  —  Crude  petroleum 
production  totaled  26,000,000  barrels.  The 
value  of  domestic  sales  was  233,000,000 
pesos,  and  of  shipments  abroad  42,500,000 
pesos,  while  the  yield  of  federal  petroleum 
taxes  was  approximately  70,000,000  pesos. 
Twenty-one  new  wells  were  sunk,  of  which 
ten  proved  to  be  productive;  they  raised  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  industry  by  17,600 
barrels. 

'I'here  was,  however,  some  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  by  reason  of 
the  disadvantageous  location  of  some  of  the 
expropriated  oil  installations,  railway  traffic 
congestion  and  the  deficiency  of  maritime 
transportation,  and  the  great  increa.se  in 
national  consumption  occasioned  by  the 
country’s  industrial  development.  Improve¬ 
ment  is  expected  with  enlargement  of  the 
refinery  at  Azcapotzalco  (Federal  District), 
completion  of  the  Poza  Rica-Federal  District 
pipeline,  and  the  construction  of  seaboard 
storage  plants  at  Acapulco,  Punta  Prieta, 
Punta  Pefiasco,  Clampeche,  and  Topolo- 
bampo. 

Wages  paid  and  loans  made  by  the  oil  ad¬ 
ministration  totaled  88,000,000  pesos;  the 
oil  industry  supported  43  "Article  123” 
sthools  for  children  of  workers;  and  daily 
minimum  wages  of  the  industry  were  in¬ 
creased  from  5.95  to  9.74  pesos. 

Communications  and  Public  Works. 
Among  highways,  the  one  from  Mexico  City 
to  Suchiate,  on  the  Guatemalan  border,  had 
priority  over  all  others.  Progress  included 
paving  of  109  miles,  temporary  surfacing  of 


37  miles,  and  other  work  to  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  35,700,000  pesos.  The  road  was 
officially  opened  as  far  as  Oaxaca. 

The  Sonoita-Punta  Penasco  highway  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  4,140,000  pesos 
and  work  was  continued  on  the  following: 
Mexico-Ciudad  Juarez,  Saltillo-Piedras  Ne- 
gras,  Guadalajara-Nogales,  Durango-Mazat. 

Ian,  Tampico-Valles,  Patzcuaro-Tacambaro, 
Pachuca-Huejutla,  and  a  number  of  others 
scattered  over  the  country  from  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Yucatan.  Accomplishments  of  the  ! 
federal-state  highway  program  included  815 
miles  surveyed  and  marked  out;  872  miles 
graded;  873  miles  resurfaced;  420  miles 
paved;  and  1,056  culverts,  at  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  129,670,000  pesos. 

Reconstruction  of  the  National  Railways 
was  actively  carried  forward,  es|:iecially  on 
the  Mexico-Laredo  and  Cxardoba-Suchiate 
lines.  For  repairs  of  rolling  stock  and  ordi- 
nary  maintenance,  46,433,000  pesos  were 
spent.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Railway  Mission  in  Mexico  a 
number  of  railway  workers  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  technical  study.  Fifteen 
electric  Diesel  engines  and  610  new'  cars 
were  acepuired;  one  narrow-gage  locomotive 
was  made  at  the  Acambaro  shops;  51  cars 
were  manufactured;  and  enlargements  and 
repairs  were  undertaken  in  the  shops  at  E 
Nonoalco  (Federal  District)  and  Aguasca- 
lientes,  a  steel  treatment  plant  and  blast  fur¬ 
nace  having  been  installed  in  the  latter. 

Heavy  traffic  brought  an  increase  in  rail¬ 
way  receipts,  but  unfortunately  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  surpassed  receipts.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  it  was  possible  to  create  some 
reserves  for  further  improvements  and  new  1 
construction.  j 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Southea.stern  Rail-  j 
way  at  the  Mexcalapa  river,  the  banana  and  ■ 
cattle  region  of  Tabasco  was  opened  to  traffic  j 
and  markets. 

The  present  extension  of  air  lines  in  " 
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pendi-  Mexico  covers  37,593  miles.  Nine  new 
d  was  airports  were  established  and  several  exist¬ 
ing  ones  enlarged  during  the  year.  There 
ly  was  j  are  now  nineteen  schools  of  aviation. 

pesos  -  Public  Education. — The  year’s  two  out- 
)wing:  !  standing  developments  were  the  school  con- 
IS  Ne-  struction  program  (see  Bulletin,  August 
Mazat-  1944,  p.  471)  and  the  anti-illiteracy  cam- 
mbaro,  paign  law  of  August  21,  1944. 
others  The  country  now'  has  16,864  public 
i  Cali-  schools,  with  35,827  teachers  and  an  attend- 

of  the  ance  of  1,887,906  children  and  133,993 

;d  815  adults — the  highest  figures  in  the  history- 

miles  of  Mexican  education, 
miles  The  joint  federal-state-private  initiative 
:pendi-  school  construction  program  covering  the 

years  1944-46  envisions  a  great  increase  in 
lilways  the  number  of  schools  with,  naturally,  a 
lly  on  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
jchiate  The  Government’s  financial  share  of  the  pro- 
f  ordi-  gram  is  30,000,000  pesos,  to  be  spread  over 
were  three  years;  private  enterprise  and  indi- 
jf  the  viduals  have  already  donated  5,859,210 

“xico  a  pesos;  and  18  of  the  28  states  and  one  of 

to  the  the  two  territories  have  already  made  avail- 

;-ifteen  able  12,167,000  pesos.  Construction  of 
u  cars  many  new  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
motive  country  has  been  started  and  some  have  al¬ 
ii  cars  ready  opened  their  doors, 
its  and  The  anti-illiteracy  campaign  law  of 

ops  at  I  August  21,  1944,  calls  upon  all  Mexicans 
guasca-  L  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  who  know 

1st  fur-  how  to  read  and  write  Spanish  to  teach  at 

;r.  least  one  illiterate  person  in  the  Republic 

n  rail-  bow  to  read  and  write.  The  campaign  is  to 
>ed  ex-  have  three  stages:  organization,  from  Au- 
jite  of  .itust  1944  to  February  28,  1945;  teaching, 
e  some  March  1,  1945-February  28,  19  i6;  review 
d  new  r  and  appraisal  of  results,  March  1,  1946- 
:  May  31,  1946.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
n  Rail-  |  tion  was  charged  by  the  law  wjth  printing 
na  and  I  10,000,000  cards  containing  simple  in.struc- 
5  trathc  I  tions  for  teachers  and  necessary  exercises  for 
students;  for  some  of  the  Indian  groups,  bi¬ 
nes  in  ^  lingual  cards  will  be  printed.  Professional 
I 


teachers  arc  asked  to  assist  and  advise  the 
amateurs. 

Other  progress  in  education  included 
initiation  of  the  construction  of  the  Superior 
Normal  School  with  a  capacity  for  1,000 
students;  transfer  of  the  pre-vocational 
.schools  to  the  supervision  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  with  a  view  to  converting  them 
gradually  from  secondary  to  true  vocational 
schools;  establishment  of  contacts  between 
the  Department  of  Education  and  industry 
and  labor  unions,  for  the  initiation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  technical  education  through  the 
foundation  in  1945  of  regional  technical 
centers;  opening  of  nine  new-  secondary 
night  schools  for  adults;  reorganization  of 
the  schools  of  practical  agriculture;  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Popular  Encyclopedic  Library, 
issued  in  small  weekly  25-centavo  volumes 
containing  selections  from  classical,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  literary  works,  designed  to  bring 
good  reading  within  reach  of  the  masses; 
and,  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  a  500,- 
000-peso  increase  in  the  3,500,000  budget  of 
the  National  University  and  an  allocation  of 
1,440,000  pesos  as  aid  to  state  institutes  of 
higher  education. 

Health  and  ll'elfare. — In  October  1943 
the  two  former  Departments  of  Public 
Health  and  of  Scxial  Welfare  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  new  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare,  with  the  object  of  securing 
greater  coordination  in  government  care  for 
the  health  of  the  nation  and  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  aid  to  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the 
incapacitated.  The  new  Department  through 
the  year  was  able  to  improve  and  broaden 
its  services  and  at  the  same  time  to  achieve 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  administrative- 
expenses.  Outside  the  capital,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  charge  of  798  offices,  with  a  total 
budget  of  20,528.000  pesos;  the  federal 
share  was  13.228,000  pesos,  the  remainder 
being  contributed  by  state  governments, 
ejidal  cooperatives,  and  private  institutions. 
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A  general  improvement  in  health  was 
registered  in  the  country.  Campaigns  against 
various  endemic,  contagious,  and  infectious 
diseases  were  continued;  the  20  anti-leprosy 
dispensaries  and  the  one  leprosarium  im¬ 
proved  their  operation  through  unification 
and  coordination  of  their  work.  The  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  central  cancer  dispensary  was 
started  which,  together  with  the  cancer  treat¬ 
ment  division  of  the  General  Hospital,  will 
improve  efforts  to  combat  that  disea.se.  The 
National  Institute  of  Cardiology  w'as  inau¬ 
gurated  on  April  18,  1944.  Health  centers 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  stations  in 
operation  totaled  256. 

Work  was  completed  on  water  systems  for 
21  towns,  continued  in  26  towns,  and  started 
in  7  others,  while  studies  and  plans  for  such 
installations  were  completed  for  62  more. 
Eighteen  urban  and  rural  sanitation  projects 
were  completed  and  20  more  got  under  way 
in  as  many  towns. 

In  the  I'ederal  District  6,000  free  break¬ 
fasts  were  served  daily  during  the  past  year; 
three  family  dining  rooms,  which  offer  bal¬ 
anced  meals  to  poor  working  families  at  cost 
or  less,  are  now  taking  care  of  2,000  persons 
daily;  and  three  university  dining  rooms  pro¬ 
vide  daily  food  to  over  400  needy  university 
students. 

Labor  and  Social  Securit). — To  avoid  any 
disruption  in  production,  constant  efforts 
were  made  to  solve  labor  disputes  with  the 
greatest  [sossible  rapidity,  with  due  respect 
to  the  rights  of  workers.  A  number  of  im¬ 
portant  labor  problems  were  settled  satis¬ 
factorily,  of  which  the  outstanding  ones  in¬ 
volved  the  railway,  mining,  and  textile 
unions. 

Various  measures  were  adopted  to  main¬ 
tain  ec^uilibrium  between  wages  and  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living,  one  such  step  having 
been  the  law  providing  for  emergency  wage 
increases  for  low-paid  workers. 

Ihe  number  of  consumer  ccxjperatives  in¬ 


creased  to  163,  with  a  total  membership  of 
1  20,000  and  a  capital  of  5,500,000  pesos. 

The  social  security  program  went  into 
effect  in  the  Federal  District  m  January’  1944 
and  during  the  year  one  decree  and  three 
regulations  w’ere  issued  to  improve  applici. 
tion  of  the  law.  By  July  1944,  500,000 
workers  and  their  families  had  received 
medical  attention  under  the  plan.  Three 
clinics,  117  consulting  offices,  and  two  sani. 
tariums  were  in  operation,  and  a  maternih 
center  and  five  hospital  units  are  under  con¬ 
struction. 

National  Defense. — Following  established 
lines  for  the  organization  and  use  of  the 
nation's  armed  forces,  the  Department  of 
National  Defense  worked  particularly  for 
consolidation  and  organization  of  new  forces 
Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that 
Mexican  Air  Squadron  201,  comprising  300 
men,  all  volunteers,  left  Mexico  in  July  for 
training  in  the  United  States.  The  men  in. 
elude  pilots,  co-pilots,  machine  gunners, 
radio  operators,  and  mechanics,  and  upon 
completion  of  their  training  at  Randolph 
Field  and  other  United  States  aviation  ; 
schools,  they  will  take  their  place  as  Mexico's 
first  combat  squadron,  ready  to  go  into  action  f 
wherever  needed  on  the  world's  battle-fronts. 

Foreign  Affairs. — "Our  international  [xil- 
icy,"  said  the  President,  "continues  to  gain 
its  inspiration  from  postulates  that  have  jx-r. 
mitted  Mexico  to  reach  a  high  place  in  the' 
estimation  of  other  countries.  Our  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  United  Nations  has  added  to 
the  stature  of  Mexico's  personality  abroad 
and  has  contributed  to  the  internal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic." 

I'ull  and  .steadfa.st  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  and  in  all  matters  concern. , 
ing  the  defense  and  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 1 
can  C^ontinent  marked  the  country's  course  of 
action  throughout  the  year.  Mexican  dele¬ 
gates  participated  in  all  inter-American  and 
United  Nations  conferences  that  took  place. 
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Mexican-United  States  relations  held  to 
the  plane  of  cordiality  and  cooperation  that 
has  characterized  them  in  recent  years,  and 
the  President  stressed  the  several  Mexican- 
United  States  agreements  entered  into  and 
the  joint  commissions  established  for  the 
furtherance  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
nations  in  various  lines  of  activity. 

Attention  was  given,  too,  to  strengthening 
relationships  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Mexico's  diplomatic  representation  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  was 
raised  to  embassy  rank.  Relations  between 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain  noticeably  im¬ 
proved.  1  he  President  mentioned  the  fact 
that  on  June  15,  1944,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mexican  Em¬ 
bassy  in  London  and  delivered  an  address 
there.  Mexican  payments  to  the  British 
Government  on  claims  of  British  subjects 
were  delivered  for  the  year  1944  and  the 
President  expres.sed  the  hope  that  the  next 
few  months  would  see  an  agreement  between 
the  two  governments  on  oil  expropriations, 
similar  to  that  which  was  made  with  the 
United  States. 

Closing  his  mes.sage  with  a  general  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  that  guided  the 
Government  during  the  year,  the  President 
said:  "The  labors  now  demanded  of  us, 
in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  peace,  not 
in  the  |X).sition  of  petitioners  but  rather  as 
\  modest  but  ethcacious  participants  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  world,  coincide  socially  and 
politically  with  the  path  of  our  Revolution; 
they  confirm  how  far  our  destiny  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  triumph  of  the  democratic 
ideal  which  we  cherish.  *  *  *  Since  the 
last  time  I  appeared  before  you.  many  things 
have  disturbed  us.  Fortunately  none  of 
them  has  made  us  stop  thinking  of 
Mexico,  living  for  Mexico,  believing  in 

(Mexico.  May  this  thought,  this  f.iith,  this 
faith,  this  will  to  serve  be  the  watchword  of 
our  solidarity,  our  spirit,  and  our  .iction." 


Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  July — December  1944 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1944,  the 
Pan  American  Union  added  to  its  list  of 
publications  some  fifty  books,  pamphlets 
and  leaflets  designed  to  offer  specialized 
information  in  the  Pan  American  field. 
These  publications  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  An  annual  payment  of  S20.0() 
will  bring  the  subscriber  a  copy  of  each 
publication  issued  for  distribution  in  Spanish, 
English  and  Portuguese  during  the  twelve 
months  following  the  date  when  his  order  is 
received.  There  is  a  special  rate  of  $15.00 
per  year  for  publications  distributed  in 
English  only,  and  of  $10.00  per  year  for 
publications  distributed  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  The  following  books  and 
pamphlets  were  prepared  by  various  divi¬ 
sions  from  July  through  December  1944: 

Counselors  Office: 

P.iH  Anitric.iii  Pof/u.ir  Organization,  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Postwar  Problems  of 
the  Governini;  Hoard  i>f  the  Pan  American 
I'nion.' 

I  he  Liter.iturt  of  Latin  America,  a  second  edition 
of  Vol.  I  of  the  Series  on  Literature-Art-Music.' 
The  Art  of  L.ttin  America,  a  second  edition  of 
Vol.  11  of  the  same  series.' 

AI//,f/V  in  L.itin  America,  a  second  edition  of 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  same  series.' 

Division  of  Economic  Inform.mion 
.cNP  Statistics; 

Commcrci.il  Pan  .imcrica 

Spanish  edition  of  the  June  19.14  numK-r — 
Pcrspcctira  llconomica  InmcJi.ita  y  Ftitura 
in  L.i<  Antillas — P.irtc  ll,  Repiihlica  Do- 
minicana:  P.irte  III,  U.iiti.' 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  July- 
August  lOi.f  number — Growth  of  InJustri 
anJ  Ari.ition  in  Ah’.v/Vo.  1929-194-?.  and 
Dci.irrollo  lnJnstri.ll  y  .iereo  <  n  .Ih'.v/Vo 
Je  1929  a  1942.’ 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  Septem- 
'5.-''.  ’-<./(>.  ^  S.jo. 
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btrr-October  1944  number — Volume  I,  The 
Annual  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America, 
1942,  and  Volumen  I,  Estudio  Economico 
Anual  de  la  America  iMtina,  Aho  de  1942.^ 

l.niToRiAL  Division: 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  editions,  July 
through  December  1944. 

A  Young  Man’s  Chances  in  the  Latin  American 
Field,  James  S.  Carson,  reprint  from  the  March 
1944  Bulletin* 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation: 

Agriculture  in  Nicaragua,  in  the  English  series  on 
Agriculture.* 

Agricultura  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  in  the  Spanish 
series  on  Agriculture.* 

Alimentacion  del  Ganado  en  los  Tropicos,  by 
Jorge  de  Alba,  in  the  same  series.* 

Division  of  Special  Publications: 

American  Nations  set — 

Nicaragua,  revised  reprint.* 

Costa  Rica,  revised  reprint.* 

Division  of  Labor  and  Soqal  Welfare: 

Cooperativas  de  Credito* 

La  Educacion  Obrera  en  los  Estados  Unidos.* 

Noticias  de  la  Oficina  de  lnformaci6n  Obrera 
y  Social,  No.  20.* 

Travel  Division: 

Ports  and  Harbors  of  Brazil — 

Belem  do  Para,  revised  reprint.* 

Recife,  revised  reprint.* 

Holidays  and  Festivals  in  Central  America  and 
Panama,  No.  2  in  the  Holidays  and  Festivals 
Series,  revised  reprint.* 

Columbus  Memorial  Library: 

Latin  American  Writers  in  English  Translation, 
compiled  by  Willis  Knapp  Jones,  No.  30  in 
the  Bibliographic  Series,  price  $1.00. 

Pan  American  Bookshelf,  Nos.  7-12,  July 
through  December,  1944.  (Annotations  in 
Spanish  and  English.)’ 

Juridical  Division: 

Status  of  the  Pan  American  Treaties  and  Conven¬ 
tions,  revised  to  July  1,  1944.  (A  chart  with 


text  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French.)* 

Treaties  and  Conventions  signed  at  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
held  at  Mexico  City,  1901-1902,  No.  17  in  the 
l.aw  and  Treaty  Series,  with  text  in  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French.* 
Recommendation  for  the  Immediate  Establishment 
of  a  Preliminary  International  Organization, 
formulated  by  the  Inter- American  Juridical 
Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.* 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation: 

Hacia  la  Salud  por  la  Escuela,  No.  123  in  the 
Spanish  Education  Series.’ 

A  Saude  pela  Escola,  No.  82  in  the  Portuguese 
Education  Series.’ 

Points  of  View  Series — 

On  Being  Good  Neighbors,  by  Mariano  Piooo 
Salas,  No.  8  in  the  English  Series.’ 
(Frustrados  o  Libres?  by  Charles  Morris,  No. 

7  in  the  Spanish  Series.’ 

Frustrados  o  Litres?  by  Charles  Morris,  No. 

7  in  the  Portuguese  Series.’  ! 

Higher  Education  in  Latin  America,  Volume  II, 
Chile?  -  , 

fournals  Dealing  with  the  Natural,  Physical  and  \ 

Mathematical  Sciences  in  Latin  America? 
lattin  American  University  Journals  and  Serial 
Publications?  \ 

Correo,  No.  29.’ 

Panorama,  No.  25. 

Mimeographed  leaflets* — 

Teaching  Positions  in  Latin  America 
Flag  of  the  Americas 

Spanish- American  Song  and  Game  Books  for 
Use  in  Schools 

A  Few  Suggestions  for  Class  Banquets  and 
Luncheons  with  a  Pan  American  Theme 
Some  References  on  Latin  America  for  th  ‘ 
General  Reader  ’’ 

Maps  and  Charts  of  Latin  America 
Recently  Published  Textbooks  for  the  Study 
of  Latin  American  History 
Christmas  in  Latin  America.  (Two  articles 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  llNION.) 

-S.IO.  ‘J./5.  '•t.OS. 
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